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Remembering Our Spirital Ancestors... 


hen I applied for the job of Friends Bulletin editor two and a half years ago, 

Mary Lou and Lincoln Moses of Palo Alto Meeting graciously hosted me in their 
home. Their home is my kind of place—wall-to-wall books. Browsing, I found a book 
with the intriguing title, Life on Two Levels, by Josephine Duveneck—a woman whose 
name I had heard of, vaguely. In the 1920’s, Duveneck started the Peninsula School, 
where Mary Lou worked as a teacher. 

I began reading Life on Two Levels and couldn’t put it down. Not only did this remark- 
able Friend start a progressive school, and California’s first youth hostel, and multiracial 
camps, she and her husband Frank were on the cutting edge of every social justice move- 
ment of this century! 

Hidden Villa, the Duvenecks’ ranch, was a retreat center, camp ground, and hang-out 
where people of all races and backgrounds—young and old—gathered to explore spiri- 
tual and social concerns, and enjoy the idyllic natural setting. 

The Duvenecks turned 430 acres of Hidden Villa into a non-profit land trust where a 
devoted staff of teacher-naturalists, farmers, camp counselors, and hundreds of volunteers 
have carried on their legacy after their death. In 1993 more than 30,000 children and 
adults came to Hidden Villa as visitors or participants in its programs. 

Wallace Stegner described Duveneck as a “woman with an infinite capacity for loving 
kindness, an incorrigible impulse to serve others rather than herself...yet there was always 
a religious mystic lurking in [her].” 

Life on Two Levels examines not only Duveneck’s humanitarian efforts, but also her 
religious quests which led her to a number of gurus, and finally to the Society of Friends, 
her true spiritual home. “The assurance of the Inner Light and recognition of ‘that of God 
in every man’ expressed the two deepest convictions that I came to out of my long search- 
ing,’ she wrote. “To practice the presence of God and to minister to His children in 
whatever way I could, summarized the way of life I hoped to fulfill.” 

She fulfilled this way of life so compellingly that Cesar Chavez said of her: “She was a 
beautiful person whose memory and servanthood we shall cherish for many years to 
come.” 

Paul Seaver of the Stanford history department offered a similar tribute: “So long as 
her memory remains green among us, we will possess an enlarged vision of the potentiali- 
ties of our common humanity and of the work God calls us to in our time.” 

When I came to the Friends Bulletin interview, I was still “under the influence” of Jo- 
sephine Duveneck’s book. When asked what I would do if I became editor, I replied: 

“One thing I’d like to do is run a feature about Friends from the past who’ve played a 
significant role in the development of Quakerism here in the West. Friends like the Brin- 
tons, and Josephine Duveneck.” 

Josephine who? Only one Board member had heard of her, and she lives in Palo Alto! 

How quickly we forget! And yet how grateful I am—and we all should be—for the leg- 
acy of Josephine and Frank Duveneck. I am convinced that spirits like theirs do not die, 
and that we can draw strength from communing with them. I know I have. 

Yet I can’t help wondering: How many other Friends like the Duvenecks have we for- 
gotten? I hope that in the process of commemorating the past 70 years of our Western 
Quaker history, we can recall and honor our spiritual ancestors. 

Let’s also be thankful for contemporary Friends who are continuing the inward as well 
as outward work of the Spirit. As a lover of poetry, Josephine Duveneck would no doubt 
have been pleased with the deeply moving poetry and reflections found in this issue. 
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[Environmentalist and essayist Wallace 
Stegner wrote: “Josephine Deveneck’s 
autobiography is gracefully and charm- 
ingly written, but many readers will not 
notice that fact. Nothing intervenes or 
interrupts...we see Mrs. Duveneck always 
in historical and social context, always 
against a dense and varied background, 
but as plainly and without distortion as if 
we had just run into her at Hidden Villa, 
and stopped for a minute of talk...” A 
fascinating social history as well as spirt- 
tual autobiography, Life on Two Levels 
can be ordered for $16.18, including tax, 
from the Trust for Hidden Villa, 26870 
Moody Rd, Los Altos Hills CA 94022. — 
Editor.| 


or into a prominent 

Boston family, the 
Whitneys, Josephine Duve- 
neck enjoyed a privileged 
upbringing—private school- 
ing, summer homes, her own 
pony, “coming out parties,” 
a “grand tour’ to Europe. 
Everything that a socialite 
could desire... 

The debutante’s  privi- 
leged existence did not sat- 
isfy her spiritually, however. 
She describes her unsettled 
state of mind during her ado- 
lescence by quoting from 
one of her diaries: 

“T am restless and groping 
for some high satisfying re- 
ligion but I can’t find it. One 
thing suffices my intellect but it gives no 
comfort or cheer. The soft symbolic relig- 
ion that appeals to my emotion does not 
convince me as truth so that the practice 
of it is insincere...The only name I can 
give myself is Truth Seeker. How poor an 
object that is compared to Truth 
Finder....” (47). 

After studying at Radcliffe and Oxford, 
she found a job at an elite school in New 
York City where she planned to pursue a 
career as a teacher. But there she met a 
Harvard-educated engineer by the name 
of Frank Duveneck who began courting 
her. For him, it was “love at first sight.” 
But for Josephine, whose parents had 
gone through a painful divorce, marriage 
was not something she wanted to enter 
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into lightly. Wisely, Frank did not 
“amportune me nor bewail my indeci- 
sion.” After careful consideration, re- 
calls Josephine, she did not “fall,” but 
“sauntered” into love with this “strange 

and unusual man, whom I had reluc- 
tantly come to regard as the most re- 
markable person in all creation” (79). 

After their wedding, the Duvenecks 
traveled to China and other parts of 
the world, then finally settled down 
in California and had children. 

A turning point in their lives was 
the acquisition of Hidden Villa, a 
thousand-acre ranch outside of 
Palo Alto. “It had momentous con- 


This photo of Josephine and Frank Duveneck was taken on June 7, 1978, when they 
celebrated their 65th wedding anniversary. Eleven days later, Josephine Duveneck died 
of pneumonia at age 87. Frank lived until 1985.—Photo by Betty Estersohn. 


sequences for Frank and me, for our chil- 
dren and grandchildren, for our Eastern 
relatives, and for many, many people of 
the wider community who have shared our 
hospitable environment,” wrote Jose- 
phine. Indeed, preserving and honoring 
the land became the Duvenecks’ lifelong 
mission as well as an enduring legacy. 
Josephine describes her feelings for Hid- 
den Villa in religious terms: “When I 
first walked up the road to Hidden Villa, I 
was overwhelmed by the sense of past 
lives lived in serenity and harmonious ful- 
fillment in this place...I often hesitate to 
say we own this land. How can a person 
own what he has not created? “The earth 
is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof.’ We 
are only its custodians” (136). Hidden 
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Villa was eventually turned 
into a nature center and land 
trust with over two thousand 
acres, one of the largest 
open spaces in the district. 

When the Duvenecks’ 
children reached school age, 
Josephine wanted to provide 
them with the best education 
possible. Inspired by the 
progressive ideas of John 
Dewey and Pestalozzi, the 
Swiss educator, she founded 
the Peninsula School near 
Palo Alto. There she served 
as “receptionist, telephone 
girl, accountant, trouble 
shooter, hot lunch cook, sup- 
ply clerk, first aid dispenser, 
transportation organizer and_ general 
handy man.” Yes, and even teacher! 

Peninsula School became one of the 
finest progressive schools in California, 
thanks to the Duvenecks, and it is still a 
going concern today. 

In the 1930’s, the Duvenecks traveled 
to Europe where they heard about a new 
youth movement, the wandervogel (birds 
of passage)—young people who traveled 
around with just their rucksacks. A 
wealthy German named Richard Schur- 
mann came up with the idea of jugend 
herberge (youth hostels) to accommodate 
these wanderlusting young people. Two 
Americans from the YMCA picked up on 
this idea in 1930 and began to establish 

(“The Duveneck Legacy,“ continued on page 4) 


(“The Duveneck Legacy,” 

continued from page 3) 

youth hostels in New England. 
The Duvenecks decided to im- 
port the youth hostel concept to 
the West Coast. They built fa- 
cilities at their ranch and also in 
San Francisco to accommodate 
travelling youth. 

“The fundamental ideas of 
hostelling always seemed to me 
reasonable and sound. Travel- 
ling on one’s own steam by foot 
or bicycle or canoe, with posses- 
sions reduced to bare necessi- 
ties, and having the chance to 
meet strangers from distant 
places, can be an adventure that 
provides a most valuable educa- 
tional experience...In some 
countries, notably England and 
Japan, the hostels are now fi- 
nanced by government subsi- 
dies. This is certainly a more 
constructive use of funds than 
the establishment of juvenile 
detention halls, but it seems hard 
for many American citizens to 
realize that prevention of evil costs far 
less than repairing the damage...” (201). 

Underlying these words are a love and 
respect for young people that influenced 
their decision to become pacifists. 
“Having close contact with many young 
people and seeing through their eyes made 
it easier to modify some of my old convic- 
tions than it would have been otherwise,” 
wrote Josephine (204). 

As WW II approached, the Duvenecks 
became increasingly involved with the 
pacifist movement, and with the American 
Friends Service Committee. When war 
broke out, Josephine provided advice for 
young men who wanted to be conscien- 
tious objectors. She also visited Civilian 
Public Service (CPS) camps. And she 
opened up Hidden Villa to refugees from 
Europe. 

“Tn the Spring of 1940, Gerda Isenberg, 
Dorothy Murray and I (from the Palo Alto 
Meeting) opened a Newcomers’ Evening 
at the Presidio Hill School on Washington 
Street in San Francisco which I was prin- 
cipal of at the time. We welcome from 12 
to 15 [mostly Jewish refugees] each 
Wednesday afternoon. At Christmas time 
we arranged hospitality for some 50 cou- 
ples and individuals in the Peninsula area. 
In the summer the Presidio Hill School 
Board authorized us to establish a hostel 
for displaced persons.” 

In 1937 she joined Palo Alto Meeting, 
where she was clerk a total of nine years. 
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Josephine reading to children at Hidden Villa Camp. “Many of 
the disadvantaged children had never been read to before. 
They were restless at first, but usually settled down to listen 
when the book began to get exciting... Over some the magic of 
great books wove a spell that remained in their memories. I 
have heard twenty or thirty year old alumni tell me how vividly 
they still remember the stories I read or told....” (p. 293). 


In 1941, the Pacific Coast Association held 
its annual meeting at Hidden Villa. 

One of Duvenecks’ particular concerns 
during the War years was the forced 
evacuation of the Japanese. Ever eager to 
affirm “that of God” in those suffering dis- 
crimination, she visited the camps and as- 
sisted in numerous ways. She was active 
with the Student Relocation program that 
helped to place thousands of Japanese stu- 
dents in communities throughout the 
United States, thereby sparing them from 
the camps. “The scattering of Japanese into 
sO many communities was really a blessing 
in disguise for the young people,” wrote 
Josephine. “They were extricated from pre- 
vious ghetto living areas and came in con- 
tact with a much wider social milieu than 
they would have known if they stayed in 
their original homes” (237). 


In 1942 an old ranch burned to the: 


ground in Mountain View, and several Chi- 
cano children were burned to death. Jose- 
phine provided emergency assistance to the 
grief-stricken family, and soon became 
concerned about the deplorable conditions 
that Mexican-Americans had to endure in 
her area. Over the years, she became in- 
volved with various projects to help Chica- 
nos to help themselves. In 1952, when the 
Chicano ghetto called Sal si puedes (“Get 
out if you can’) became flooded with sew- 
age, she was chairperson of a group whose 
goal was to empower the local community 
through voter registration and political ac- 
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tivism. Once the community was 
organized, it became possible to 
build dikes to prevent flooding, 
pave the roads, and otherwise 
improve conditions in the com- 
munity. During this period, her 
Committee interviewed and 
hired a “shy and unsophisti- 
cated” young activist who had 
very little experience, but whom 
some felt had “great potential.“ 
His name was Cesar Chavez. 

Her work with Native Ameri- 
cans in Northern California led 
to the formation of AFSC’s In- 
dian Program and to the Inter- 
Tribal Friendship House. She 
also undertook various projects 
to improve race relations. She 
helped start the San Francisco 
Council for Civic Unity and en- 
couraged the NAACP and other 
civil rights groups when they 
first came to San Francisco. Her 
stories about mediating tenant 
disputes between whites and 
blacks in recently integrated 
neighborhoods reveal tremen- 
dous sensitivity as well as love of people. 
She also kept a sense of humor. In order 
to encourage a store that was hiring 
“Negro salesgirls,’ Josephine transferred 
her account to that store and purchase an 
expensive, but “hideous” hat. Her family 
called it her “Race Relations Bon- 
net” (246). 

In 1945, the Duvenecks established Hid- 
den Villa Camp as an experiment in race 
relations. For the next thirty years, this 
camp brought together children and youth 
from diverse social and racial back- 


grounds—with extraordinary results. A 


Native American counselor wrote: “Many 
times this summer and last summer I have 
seen the results of Hidden Villa on the 
children. I shall always remember the 
smiles on their faces....’ A Mexican- 
American counselor wrote: “I just don’t 
know what to say about Hidden Villa. I 
loved every minute of it...” An African- 
American counselor wrote: “I cannot 
comprehend the wonderful change that 
would occur in the world if this approach 
to life were universal” (300). 

Reading this remarkable story, one can’t 
help wondering how one woman, or even 
one devoted couple, could accomplish so 
much in one lifetime. Perhaps one reason 
they did so much, and were so effective, is 
that their activism was rooted in a love of 
people as well as in a profound and ener- 
gizing sense of God’s presence.O 


What Does It 


to Call Oneself A "Friend"? 


By Marge Abbott, 
Multnomah Meeting 


I am a Friend. I cannot imagine myself 
as anything else. My father’s family has 
been Friends for three hundred years or 
so. I grew up attending Friends school and 
have worshipped among Friends all my 
life. I am also one of those Friends who 
has paid little attention to theology and 
belief most of my life. I have always 
found the strongest expression of my faith 
in the example of people’s lives and in the 
richness of open worship. 

In recent years, as God has touched my 
soul and transformed my life in powerful 
and unexpected ways, I find myself reach- 
ing for ways to speak of these openings 
and to understand more fully my relation- 
ship with my Creator. This is a tiny part of 
the path which has brought me to this 
place. 

Narrative theology—that is, using sto- 
ries of faith to integrate experience and 
understanding—has become one of the 
central ways that evangelical and liberal 
Quaker women in the Pacific Northwest 
of the United States are able to build rela- 
tionships with one another and to share 
our faith with each other in constructive 
ways. When we approach one another 
across our very different traditions start- 
ing with more abstract approaches, it is all 
too easy to get stuck in intellectual dis- 
putes or to push particular agendas. As we 
reach first to God in prayer and then 
speak honestly and openly from the 
depths of our hearts we can more clearly 
hear God’s voice among us. Sharing the 
ways in which God has worked in our 
lives has always been a primary method of 
articulating our identity as a Religious 
Society of Friends through the publication 
of journals from the days of George Fox 
onward. 

I want to share with you three simple 
events in my life, one from my childhood 
and two quite recent ones, then consider 
how they might illuminate conversations 
about the nature of the Religious Society 
of Friends. 

The first was when I was about six 


Mean 


Silhouette from Anna Cox Brinton’s Quaker Profile: Pictorial and Biographical, 1750-1850, Pendle 
Hill Publication 


years old. My family had recently moved 
from Baltimore to Philadelphia and the 
various children in the neighborhood 
wanted to learn about the new kid on the 
block. They asked about my church, but 
apparently must have known nothing 
about Quakers and persisted, asking if we 
were Christians. My six-year-old answer 
was, “No, we are not Christians.” 

The second experience occurred a few 
months ago. My mother was facing a cri- 
sis in her health. I spent much time in 
prayer for her as she was three thousand 
miles away from me at the time. At that 
point I was reading the Tibetan Book of 
Living and Dying, which encouraged 
visualizing your loved one surrounded by 
light and love. As I did so I found I could 
see my mother in her bed. The love in that 
room was palpable and as I looked to the 
foot of the bed, I saw Jesus standing over 
her with great compassion. 

What do these two images have to say 
to us as we consider who Friends are? The 
first story has an important context. While 
my father’s family was Quaker, my 
mother grew up Presbyterian. Her Presby- 
terian parents were extremely upset when 
they learned my mother was not going to 
have us baptized. They were convinced 
she was condemning our souls by this ac- 
tion. 

My childhood understanding of what it 
means to be a Christian was thus all tied 
up with a sense of right doctrine and ritual 
with severe, eternal punishment resulting 
if you did not strictly follow the beliefs 
which the church saw as essential. Thus it 
was natural for me to declare we were not 


“Christian.”” By my grandmother’s defini- 
tion, we were not and I still am not. 

The second experience I related speaks 
volumes about my faith today. Jesus em- 
bodies Light and Love for me even as I 
seek to follow a Buddhist practice. I have 
come to understand how fully I am Chris- 
tian even as I am affirmed again and again 
in my belief that God works in many ways 
than we can comprehend—to bring us to 
salvation. 

The final experience I want to share is 
as follows: one day in prayer I saw a 
mound of clay being worked by two 
hands, one the hand of a child, the other 
the hand of an adult. Then I saw the infi- 
nite faces of Jesus. Some faces were fa- 
miliar—one, the face in the children’s 
book of my youth, another the rough- 
hewn face of a vigorous Jewish man—the 
infinite images of Jesus we hold singly 
and together. Then I saw a darkness, and 
in that darkness a door opening up into 
incredible beauty and light beyond com- 
prehension. 

I find different meanings in this image 
each time I retell it. One meaning I draw 
from this is that we, as Friends, are Chris- 
tian in a broad sense of that word; no mat- 
ter what our individual beliefs, all our 
practices, all our beloved testimonies flow 
from the teachings and example of Jesus. 
Yet they are not simple repetitions of the 
words and teachings of Jesus, nor is our 
faith today a replication of the faith of 
George Fox. For instance, Jesus did not 
condemn slavery. George Fox urged 


(“What Does It Mean To Call Oneself a Friend,” 
continued on page 6) 
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(“What Does It Mean To Call Oneself a Friend,” 
continued from page 5) 

slave-owners to educate their slaves so 
they might read the Bible, not to free 
them. Nonetheless, we, as a Society of 
Friends, after decades of struggle came to 
know the evils of slavery and found we 
could not accept slavery as consistent with 
our faith. Our faith and practice must be 
leavened by the work of the Holy Spirit. 

Thus our own individual encounters 
with God, with Truth, with the Light of 
Christ, inform how we see and speak to 
the identity of the Religious Society of 
Friends. 

Narrative theology calls us to share our 
stories of faith. It also calls us to integrate 
our faith with understanding. As we con- 
sider the identity of the Society of 
Friends, we must look to ways which em- 


brace the range of those who call them-- 


selves Friends today and those people we 
claim as our spiritual ancestors. Much 
writing exists showing the variety of ways 
in which Friends see their faith. We can 
consider each branch of Quakerism as 
having alternative definitions of the Relig- 
ious Society of Friends—and I know 
some people do. We can also consider 
these multiple approaches as a parts of a 
whole and look to ways the whole speaks 
more fully than the individual parts. 

I also find I need to consider the ways 
of early Friends which are not part of the 
modern approach. Friends today do not 
speak to the daily reality of taking up the 
cross of Jesus as Margaret Fell would. We 
do not speak of salvation through the 
atoning death of Christ. What does it 
mean to consider Jesus’ death as freeing 
us from being locked in sin as many, 
many Friends both past and present would 
affirm? 

The Religious Society of Friends drew 
its basic shape and form from the biblical 
story as brought alive in the work of the 
Spirit in Margaret Fell, George Fox and 
so many others. They shared the common 
experience of living in England in a pe- 
riod of civil upheaval. Today, we embrace 
many cultures. They lived in a time influ- 
enced by the freeing discovery of the 
whole of the Bible made available to eve- 
ryone and no longer the sole realm of the 
clergy. 

Today we live in a world made smaller 
by advances in technology. Many of us 
know the excitement of discovering for 
ourselves the truth that exists in many 
faiths around the world. This and much 


more is reflected in the differing ways 
Friends see our own identity. 

Whether our love affair is with God, 
with Jesus, with justice, with mercy, with 
compassion, or with saving the earth, one 
central point for understanding the nature 
of the Society of Friends is in the familiar 
words of John 15: 

“This is my commandment, that you 
love one another as I have loved you. No 
one has greater love than this, to lay down 
one’s life for one’s friends. You are my 
friends if you do what I command 
you.” (NRSV John 15.12-14) 

Coming to understanding fully what 
this means is a life long task. 

Listen to one another with this same 
love and desire to hear the presence of the 


true Spirit even when our words grate. Be 


Narrative theology calls us to share 
our stories of faith. It also calls us 
to integrate our faith with 
understanding. As we consider the 
identity of the Society of Friends, 
we must look to ways which 
embrace the range of those who call 
themselves Friends today and those 
people we claim as our spiritual 
ancestors. 


careful about the assumptions we make as 
we speak and as we listen to each other. 
For example, when we speak about 
Friends do we assume we are part of the 
Christian church and thus are stating how 
we differ from other denominations? Or 
are we speaking about our identity among 
the churches of the world? 

We come together with many ways of 
speaking of our faith and many ways of 
acting it out. We each come with our own 
stories of pain and of vision. We each 
come, I suspect, with our own store of 
what George Fox would call notions. 
Much of what we bring with us appears 
contradictory and can cause others to bris- 
tle in intense disagreement. 

At the gatherings of evangelical and 
liberal Quaker women in the Pacific 
Northwest (six of us participated in the 
Consultation), we have come to the point 
of trust where we can share our doubts, 
our fears, and our failures to listen to the 
voice of God as well as the joy and cer- 
tainty when we know and act out of the 
Spirit. As we have done so, we have been 
strengthened in the Spirit. We have not 
come together with an intent to change 


one another, but we have been changed. 
We have come to know more about what 
it means to be a Friend, and about the 
pieces which do not fit into the fuller, 
deeper picture our identity as a society. 

Only if we approach one another in our 
brokenness as well as our faith can we 
hope to find ways to speak more deeply of 
our connections. No matter what tradition 
we come from, we, if we are honest with 
ourselves, can see ways in which we move 
away from the reality of the Spirit, away 
from what Jesus truly spoke to. 

Some within the Society of Friends may 
get caught up in strategic planning: focus- 
ing on marketing techniques which will 
bring more people to our churches. Some- 
times this becomes a question more of 
numbers than of spirit. Others of us are 
caught up in the desire to be so inclusive 
that we lose sight of what our faith is 
about. We are so afraid that we might of- 
fend others and cause strife within our 
meeting communities, we are not willing 
to see that some behaviors are contrary to 
the true workings of the Light among us. 
We are all vulnerable to these human fail- 
ings. As we look to understanding our 
identity as Friends, may we do so in deep 
humility before God. 


You have heard it said, ‘Love your 
neighbor, but hate your enemy. But I tell 
you, love your enemies and pray for your 
persecutors. For God makes the sun rise 
on bad and good alike; God’s rain falls 
on the just and the unjust. if you love 
those who love you, what merit is there in 
that? Don’t tax collectors do as much? 
And if you greet only your sisters and 
brothers, what is so praiseworthy about 
that? Don’t Gentiles do as much? There- 
fore be perfect, even as Abba God in 
heaven is perfect. This will prove that you 
are children of God. (Matt. 5.43—48) 
fe tn ert 

This article is based on a talk given | 

by Marge Abbott at FWCC ands re- 

printed in Universalist Friends 

(Spring, 1998, Number 30). 

For subscriptions and information, 
write: Quaker Universalist 
Fellowship, 206 Shady Ln, 
Lexington, KY, 40503 or E-mail 
QUF @ot.com. 

Marge Abbott has authored a 
Pendle Hill pamphlet as well as a 
collecton of Quaker essays entitled A 
Certain Kind of Perfection. 
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R eaders of Friends Bulletin may recall that Linda 
Lee, a sojourning Friend from Indiana, published 
an interview with Elaine Wadle dealing with mystical 
experiences (FB, April ’97). This interview is part of 
Linda’s work-in-progress, Knocking on Heaven’s Door, 
which is nearly completed, and for which Linda received 
a Bogart grant. The following is another excerpt from 
Linda’s work: an interview with Jeannie Graves, the new 
clerk of Friends Bulletin. Jeannie can be described as a 
“practical mystic”: Besides running her own business, 
Jeannie is very active with prison visitation and support. 


This is an account of Jeannie’s encounter with the Di- 
vine in the Grand Canyon. 


By Jeannie Graves, 
Orange County Meeting 


a ears ago something important happened to me 
when I audited a UCLA class about the geology 
and natural history of the Grand Canyon. It wasn’t just a 
raft trip but an opportunity to learn about that environ- 
ment. 

I went into the canyon with no belief in God. Logi- 
cally, analytically, I realized there was no way I could 
believe the religious stories I had been brought up with. I 
thought belief in God was not necessary, although I 
wanted to be a good person. I intrinsically wanted what 
was right and good but came to that through logic. If you 
were good because you wanted to get to heaven, that was 
less valid than a decision that you wanted to live a moral 
life. You can get to morality through logic, but you can’t 
get to God or spirituality through logic. There may be 
twelve gates to the city, but logic is not one of them. 

I’m not exactly sure what happened in the Grand Can- 
yon, but I was on a wonderful raft trip. I loved being 
there. It was so beautiful. There’s a place with a wide valley and 
deep mahogany red hills—it’s amazing, the quiet—only the sound 
of the flowing river. We’d see sandbars, the canyon walls, take 
hikes up the canyons. I spent hours—days—hanging over the front 
of the raft with my chin on the rubber edge, watching the water. 
That softened me up, like soaking a seed overnight. 

Then we came to a place where we got out of the raft to walk 
and I said to a new friend, ‘We need to take off our shoes here. It 
is holy ground.’ There were layers and layers of rock that can be 
dated back through centuries and in one place a million years of 
rock were missing. I put my hand on the rock and touched the lay- 
ers of a million years and the gap where another million years had 
been worn away and then new rock laid down. 

Another holy place was an aggregate of ancient shells and 
bones—a death aggregate where piles and layers of shells and fos- 
sils were layered with sediment. We had to climb to get to that 
magnificent plateau. Those fossilized creatures don’t exist now, so 
the experience was that this place was holy beyond any investment 
of human beings. 

Without any one blinding experience, I came out of the canyon 
feeling the love of God. It was undeniable—this feeling that had 
been given to me. I searched for words to fit. The only word was 
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grace. I was graced to come and know and feel the love of God. 
There was no deserving or doing. Certainly it didn’t come from 
logic. I had not even thought to ask for such a gift. I was a devout 
atheist. If I could have asked, I’d have asked for something closer to 
what I thought of as a child, because that was all I knew. 

But here came this wonderful flood of love. If enlightenment 
means lightening up, there were ways in which I lightened up. I still 
was subject to bouts of despair, depression, worry, anxiety but could 
tap in to that love. The reality of it was undeniable. 

So life is different after that. It’s like being pregnant. Way before 
the rest of the world can see it, you know that life is within you and 
you feel the stirring of life. So I carried around inside me that 
knowledge of the love of God. It wasn’t Paul on the road to Damas- 
cus or Mohammed in the cave, but at some point I just realized 
something had changed and I can’t put my finger on when that mo- 
ment was. 

The first night I was home after the Grand Canyon trip, I took my 
sleeping bag outside to sleep. The presence of God was still there. 
Every time I thought of it, it was there. It changed my approach, 
gave me a new way to think. 

In the mid-seventies I finally found the Quakers. I felt as if I had 
come home. O 
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Love, and Detachment.... 


By Alicia Carter, Berkley FM 


Ge called me this morning. I was 
still in bed. I’d been lying there, re- 
sisting the day, checking out my body 
which was still tired from shifting billets 
of wood yesterday. Thoughts of Gannadi 
had been coming in and out of my aware- 
ness. I’d come to the conclusion it would- 
n’t work. I couldn’t act as his agent to lo- 
cate a studio or room for him here, so he 
could be near me. It was wrong for both 
of us. And then, he called. 

“Hello!” his greeting came, followed 
by silence. Gannadi had a small stroke 
which seems to have wiped out nouns 
from his vocabulary, including names. He 
calls, not remembering my name, leaving 
blanks in his conversation for me to fill- 
in. It’s a game of charades, or “Twenty 
Questions”, over the phone, to communi- 
cate with him. 

“Gannadi,” I reply. “I was just thinking 
of you.” 

And so it goes, with those linked with 
me in bonds of love. I think of him; he 
thinks of me and calls. I have come to the 
conclusion he must not make the effort to 
move here, to my remote rural valley. 
This morning, he tells me that he has 
come to the same conclusion. 

He has been pressuring his friends to 
make this move happen, calling me to 
work out logistics. On his two previous 
Visits, he stayed with me. My place is 
small; Gannadi’s headquarters were the 
single bed/couch, in the “living room”. He 
needs his room to be warm: he fired up 
the wood stove and kept it roaring all 
night. The smoke from the stove settles, at 
night, and is blown in my bedroom win- 
dow from the breeze traveling up-river 
from the ocean. I can choose to close the 
window, and sleep in a_ suffocatingly 
stuffy small room, or leave it open and 
breath wood smoke. Only one of the prob- 
lems of sharing my space with Gannadi, 
and not the most serious. (We substituted 
an electric heater for the wood stove, at 
night, and solved that one.) 

The real problem is that we are “out of 
synch” in our life-patterns. Gannadi is 85, 
with a young spirit but a failing body. He 
can no longer walk any distance, and had 
to give up driving when he was 82. He 
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is not, as I had thought, the absence of love. Just the opposite. 
It is removal of the barriers, self-erected, to the 
deep experiencing of Divine love. 


gave up skiing then, too, and his work re- 
modeling and repairing houses. It must 
have been a bad year for him. He’s a 
worker, a “doer”: he’s worked hard all 
his life. Now, when I ask him what is hap- 
pening in his life, he says in disgust, 
“Nothing! I do nothing! Just wait to die.” 

I think, then, how fortunate for those 
who have a rich inner life to fall back on 
when they can no longer “do,” as they 
once did. Those whose natural flow of 
energy is artistic, perhaps, or self- 
exploratory. Gannadi, though quite intelli- 
gent, is not one of these. 

His passion is to “help me.” If he could, 
he’d build me a shop, work with me to 
take from me the heavy pressure of trying 
to hold together a rural property much in 
need of maintenance and more adequate 
systems, the pressure of building a busi- 
ness which depends on my ability to labor 
daily at tasks once unfamiliar to me. At 
fifty-four, it’s hard for me to be earning 
my living with my physical labor. My 
natural flow is mental, and social. 

I'd like to “help” Gannadi by being 
close to him as his body and mind fail his 
powerful spirit, by giving him more to do 
than wait for his death. I’d like to offer 
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him a part of my life, to include him in my 
life: to be there for him in his times of 
need. 

This morning, I realize it won’t work. 
The reality of my situation is that I am 
barely making it myself, and the work I do 
takes all my energy. When Gannadi is 
with me, “helping” me, I find myself 
spending most of my time trying to “fill in 
the gaps” between what he wants to do 
and what he can actually pull off. 

When I have to leave him to take rough 
roads to the woods to split and haul wood 
for my business, it’s not a good situation 
for him. He is two miles from our small 
town center with no transportation, no 
friends locally. We are one and a half 
hours from the nearest hospital over roads 
with 18% grades, originally constructed 
by Chinese work teams to bring out tim- 
ber by ox teams. And Gannadi is bored. 
Gannadi bored is Gannadi caged: just 
how he feels in Berkeley, where he lives. 

In Berkeley, he can at least walk to the 
corner store and his bank, take a bus and 
visit friends, including ones who speak 
Russian, the language of his childhood. It 
seems that of the seven languages he once 
spoke, he has lost most of the last six but 


retains most of his childhood language. It 
must seem like a prison to him to be un- 
able to communicate the simplest thought 
in English. Only those who know and love 
him have the patience to play the guessing 
game with him. He tells me he is humili- 
ated when he travels by bus. People think 
he is drunk, he tells me, because he can’t 
speak properly anymore. 

This morning we agree that he will not 
come to live near me. I ask him if he is 
going to Meeting today. It’s Sunday—or 
First day—and I meet Gannadi at my 
Quaker Meeting in Berkeley. He usually 
takes the bus there or goes with mutual 
friends. 

“T not go,” he responds. “I stink!” 

I’m not sure I’ve heard him correctly. 
We talk around this word “stink” a bit. 
That’s what he means, all right. 

“Can’t you take a bath?” I ask him. 

He laughs at me. “I stink like old people 
who are going to die. They stink four or 
five days before they die. That’s 
how I stink.” 

I met Gannadi last year. He was 
threatening to die then, too. Only 
his body wouldn’t cooperate. He 
thought he might help it along, he’d 
told me. He had his army pistol. 
That was the first time I took him home 
with me. Whether he actually “stinks” the 
“stink of impending death” or not, it’s 
probably true his days are limited. He has 
emphysema, has already had heart bypass 
surgery and a small stroke. For his sake, I 
hope the end will come before his body 
gives out even more. This falling-apart 
body is such a trial to him. I try humor. 

“Oh, Gannadi! Your body has so many 
miles on it. Don’t be so down on it. It’s 
been through a war, around the world, all 
that work — think of everything you’ ve put 
it through! Your odometer has turned over 
so many miles. If it’s falling apart on you 
now, no wonder! It’s been a good body. It 
just can’t keep up with your spirit. Your 
spirit is so strong.” 

Gannadi laughs again, and admits 
“Everyone says my body is very good. 
Very strong. Now, no good! I forget eve- 
rything! Can’t work.” 

‘Do you still meditate?” I ask him. 
Gannadi has been a follower of Yo- 
gananda, an active member of the Self 
Realization Fellowship for forty years. He 
started going to Berkeley Friends Meeting 
with long-time friends when he could no 
longer drive to SRF. He tells me he medi- 
tates daily, often for several hours at a 
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time. I believe him, for when I have my 
solitary “meetings for worship” in my 
small cabin, I find myself linked with him. 
We’ ve sat together in silence in Berkeley 
at Friends’ meeting for worship and in his 
apartment. Sitting with him in silence, I’d 
come to know the “real” Gannadi, and 
love him. This is where we’d formed our 
strong bond, and why our link has re- 
mained vital though we live so far apart. 

“T meditate. I wait to die. When I die, I 
wait for you to visit me. When you die, 
you will come to see me? For at least ten 
minutes!” 

“Of course I will! For longer than ten 
minutes! You’ll have a strong body then, 
one to match your spirit,” I answer him. 

This is another way we are connected: 
in our sense of life which extends beyond 
this one. How else to explain the instant 
recognition of each other? We met as old 
friends, and almost surely old adversaries 
(as came out when we tried to work to- 


As Quakers, in the Silence, we have been met. 
We daily have a Source of help if we will but turn to It. 
Should it come as a surprise, then, that when we meet 
someone at this deep level, love flows? 


gether to “remodel” my garage, under his 
direction!) Gannadi was known to me, and 
I to him, the minute our eyes met. Such 
strong links as ours would be continued, 
we knew—death was no more a barrier 
than the present one of miles separating 
us, age and life-place differences. 

This morning, in the call from Gannadi, 
I came up against the limits of loving in 
this life, this world. My love-bonds pull at 
me from diverse places, calling from me a 
response of heart which my body cannot 
follow. 

I tell Gannadi, “I do not wish to live as 
long as you do. It’s too hard! My body is 
already giving me problems. I hope I do 
not have so many more years of this fal- 
ling apart body!” 

We laugh, and I am glad for friends to 
whom I can be open about my longing for 
the wider life I’ve remembered since 
childhood. I am one of those children who 
never quite “settled in” to the limits of her 
new body. My memories of flying in the 
Light were too fresh, too vivid. This body 
has always seemed more a prison to me 
than a blessing. 

Now, though, I see a purpose in physi- 
cal life which earlier eluded me. With the 
limits of the physical time, aging bodies 
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and physical distances, we are given the 
opportunity to sort out the true threads of 
connection with one another from our 
“excess baggage.” It is becoming clear to 
me that emotional attachment, strong and 
delicious (and punishing!) as it can be, is 
part of this “excess baggage.” We have 
the opportunity to learn the lesson of 
“detachment”: detachment from mental 
and emotional patterning. 

It came to me last night, actually, and 
was confirmed by Gannadi’s call this 
morning: that which the ancient wisdom 
teachings call “detachment” is not, as I 
had thought, the absence of love. Just the 
opposite. It is removal of the barriers, 
self-erected, to the deep experiencing of 
Divine love. This is what Jesus meant 
when he commanded us to “love one an- 
other as I have loved you.” 

This is a new revelation for me. It has 
not yet unfolded its deep meaning. What I 
do see, however, is this: beyond circum- 
stances, beyond pain, be- 
yond death itself, we are 
One with one another. In 
this Oneness, we are given 
our particularities of ex- 
pression, vision, and 
work. To attempt to lift 
from another their burden, when it is 
clearly theirs and not our own, is com- 
mendable, perhaps. It is certainly a move- 
ment from the heart, which is much ig- 
nored in this world. But we must be care- 
ful, in our impulses to “help.” If governed 
by emotions and mind, such impulses can 
“derail” us and take from our loved ones 
the very trials they need to complete their 
growth. 

Just how did Jesus love us? He left us 
behind, to suffer on: wasn’t this cruel? He 
advised his followers to “let the dead bury 
the dead” when one asked to be allowed 
to bury his parents before he became a 
disciple. 

It seems too hard a teaching, and too 
callous. And yet. . . 

As Quakers, in the Silence, we have 
been met. We daily have a Source of help 
if we will but turn to It. Should it come as 
a surprise, then, that when we meet some- 
one at this deep level, love flows? 

Love flows. Perhaps this is the miracle. 
We don’t create it, we don’t need to 
“push” it to “do its job” for ourselves or 
our friends: Love is there, and Love 
flows. 

Jesus said if he didn’t go to his Father, 

(“Love and Detachment,” continued on page 21) 


Meeting For Worshpon th Ocean of Pot 


O" way that Friends encounter each other at a deeper level 
is through poetry. Some Meetings have poetry groups that 
are akin to worship sharing groups. Many of the following reflec- 
tions reflect a “worship sharing” mode that is central to our 
Friends’ practice. —Editor. 


"The Earth is Crying" 


By Bill Hayner, 
Inland Valley Meeting 


The Earth is crying while I cannot. 
I feel grateful. ( 
But the pain does not diminish. 


I sit next to wet windows, as close as I f | 
can get and still be dry. pAt, 

I see benches made of wood, painted pink te L 
and bright. 


Children’s decals, laughing at the rain. 


If I were an Iraqui mother, how would I 
feel right now? Will the bombs fall? 
Again? 


I want to be here, now; 

safe in the world of pink benches that will 
age like a tree, and be polished by chil- 
dren s britches. 

But I am torn. 

My heart literally aches. 


My breath is uneven and my voice shakes 
before I even speak. I am not here. 


I am not whole. 

I look to the sky with the eyes of an Iraqui 
woman. Perhaps she is my sister. 

Perhaps she is my mother. 


I see no animal move in the rain. 
I watch, imagining myself a Cherokee 


youth, on a vision quest. 


I wait for my animal spirit to appear and guide me. But no one 
comes. And no one comes. 


But now..... 
ah, there she is—a spider, black and small and scurrying along the 


low concrete wall. Of course. 


In my grand thinking, I have visualized myself a wolf, a wildcat 
or perhaps the handsome crow, clever and omnipotent. 


But suddenly I see. 
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I am the spider. 


The trees tower above me, but I dare the rain when others do not. 
I must move fast, though... 


predators are unpredictable; obstacles are plentiful. 
But I am strong for my size. 


I see something ahead I must avoid. 
Watch how quickly I change direction. 


If you have stopped to take a breath, 
you have missed me. I am now zip- 
ping down the side of the wall. 


I’m sure I can get across the dry hard 
coldness and into the wet soft cold- 
ness where I am safe. 


My breath now becomes visible on 
the glass. I have leaned too close. I 
have lost sight of my spider-self. 


Where did I go? 
Did I get away quickly enough? 


My throat feels dry and sore. I try to 
sooth it by imagining a sugary, 
smooth peppermint in my mouth. It 
knocks against my teeth like a game, 
then rolls along my tongue, sticky and 
wet. 


I grab it between my top and bottom - 
teeth, and bob it up and down. 
Suddenly it flies from my mouth. 


Time is playing with me again; my 
mind is a toy. 


I think of you, and how your touch 
always brings me back. 

When I touch your hand I know I 
have no enemies. 


We breathe together. 


The soreness in my throat, just a condition, or maybe a dream. 


But still the Earth cries while I cannot. 
I feel grateful. 


But the pain does not diminish. O 


Written at Mid-Winter Quarterly, 1997, while President Clinton and 
the U.S. government were deciding whether or not to bomb Iraq. 
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Coming and Going 


By Jeanne Lohmann, Olympia Meeting 


Traveling with the body cell by cell 
it dies, we die 
and are renewed into change. 


We will go far past the sandgrains 
we claim for truth, facts 
we examine with such care 


while they slide underfoot, 
shift and disappear 
the way oceans take the faces of the dead. 


A Tibetan chant 

for the dying teaches 
nothing to hold onto, 
nothing to do, 


gracious destiny 

filled with pardon 
and fresh water, 

an endless arriving. O 


Sparrow 


By Jeanne Lohmann, Olympia Meeting 


When we weren’t looking 

a clay-colored sparrow came in, 
flew circles around the room 
bumping into the windows 
hunting a way out 


you said we had to 

do something, and finally 
caught the bird in a towel, 
carried it to the door 


but it looked limp and dusty 
already dead 


you stroked the feathers, then 

the head and eyes moved 

and the bird lifted out of your hand, 
flew to a tree 


old man, storyteller, you 

said you knew brief satisfaction 

in being god, asked if death 

comes like this, ending our frantic circles 
in an airless room, asked 

if we are held with such care 

all the way to an open door. O 


On Turning Ninety One 


By Cindy Hewitt, Honolulu Meeting 


Last June, I'd reached my 90 years, 
But there was much J hadn’t done, 
So I hoped, dear God, you’d let me live 
Till I was 91. 


But now I have not finished 
With all I want to do. 

Would you let me stay a while, 
Until I’m 92? 


So many places call me, 

There’s so very much to see! 

Do you think that you could manage 
To make it 93? 


The world is changing very fast, 
And there’s so much more in store. 
I’d like so very much to live 

Until ’'m 94. 


And if by then I’m still alive, 
I'd like to stay till 95. 

To tell the truth I’d like to stick 
Around to 96! 


I know, dear Lord, it’s much to ask, 
And though it’s nice in Heaven, 

I'd really like to stay around 

Until ?'m 97! 


I know by then I won’t be fast 
And sometimes will be late, 
But it would be so pleasant 
To be here at 98. 


I will have seen so many things 
And had a wondrous time, 

So I’m quite sure that 

I’ll be set to leave at 99 

... Or maybe not! O 


Cindy also wrote the following: 


Death, for me, is a process of journeying 
to the last stage of life. It is good to talk 
about death. Death is a necessity: we 
must make room for the next generation. 

Death is a boon in many ways. It points 
us in the direction of living well and get- 
ting on with good works. And it points us 
outside ourselves - to children - life’s an- 
swer to immortality. We must leave them 
with a heritage of environmental and so- 
cial health better than our own. 

If you have loved life, death—which is 
part of life—is something to be trusted, 
even if it is a mystery. 

When Phil Jacob was dying in a hospi- 
tal, Dr. Aoki, our expert in this field, vis- 
ited him. Betty heard him say, “It’s all 
right, Phil. You know it is going to be all 
right.” 

Yes, death is a mystery, but it is all 
right. 


The Meeting for Worship, 
A Modern Parable 


By Mary Lou Coppock, Pima Meeting 


In a TV commercial for a large depart- 
ment store chain, a young man is giving a 
young lady a present, a picture of himself. 
Opening the gift, she says, “What a beau- 
tiful frame!” 

The young man says, “It’s a picture of 
ese 

She repeats, “What a beautiful frame! I 
know just what I want to put in this beau- 
tiful frame.” 

Downcast and rejected, he repeats, “It’s 
a picture of me, a picture of me.” Then he 
withdraws silently, gliding off on ice 
skates. 

It occurred to me that the beautiful 
frame is like our silent Meeting for Wor- 
ship. The presenter of the gift is God, the 
Holy Spirit, the Inner Light, for which 
Friends in Meeting wait expectantly. 
When the beautiful frame is used to in- 
clude worldly ideas and egotistical no- 
tions, God, the Holy Spirit, the Inner 
Light might glide away saying, “It’s a 
Meeting for Worship—it’s a meeting to 
worship Me.” O 


Centerfold photo is of a sculpture by 
Lucy Mclver entitled “Suffering.” 
Photo by Janice Dunn/Style Photogra- 
phy. “The Quaker Men’s Group” is 
reprinted from The Best of Friends, 


Vol. 1, ed. by Chuck Fager. Kimo 
Press in association with the Fel- 
lowship of Quakers in the Arts, 1998. 
PO Box 82, Bellefonte PA 16823. 
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Thoughts on Clint Huling 
By Betsy Huling 


h, my God, what pain there is in your death. 
What pain you must have been feeling as you wandered 
aimlessly for those unaccountable hours. 
Do you remember calling me for help? 
I was there. 


I was there in the fog with you 

Calling your name. 

Where were you, my dearest, where were you? 
Or did you wander? 


Had you fallen asleep under a bush and did not hear me? Why 
did you wander? 


Yes, I knew you were hurt. You gave me signs. A faint voice. 

No precise information as to where you were. 

Not like you, you who had always been precise. “I am in square 
A. I will not move out of square A.”’ Why did you this time? 


Oh, oh, my God, questions, questions. There will always be 
questions forever. Isn’t that right? 
Where was that Star that you were born under? 


The Star of Epiphany, the Star that your Mother said would al- 


ways protect you. 
Where was that Star? 
The Star that we watched so many times making Love. 
Our Love under the Star. 


Our Star of protection. In the woods, by the water and the 
ocean and from our bedroom window. 


Do you remember our Star? 


Where was our Star the night you were killed? 
Clint, it wasn’t there. 
All that was there was Fog. 


Hunting, hunting for hours for you. 

Honking my horn, yelling at the top of my voice. 
Where were you? 

Where were you? 


Why did you let go of your anchor? 
I was that anchor. 

Your children were your anchor. 
Why did you let go? 


Complexity, complexity. 
That was a part of you, of you. 
No one knew you. You let no one really know you. 


I tried simplicity, but you didn’t like it. 
You always made it complicated. 


Simplicity was not for you: You made simple things complex. 


Nobody knew you. Nobody. 

Perhaps I came the closest. 

Then when I got close, you would push me away. 
I know not why. You didn’t know either. 

You ignored the whys. 

Why, why, honey? 


You’ ve always hurt yourself 
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You and I know that. 
No one else knows it, do they? 


People came to you. You would give them comfort. 
You took nothing of value from them 

But you took their depressions. 

Depression is what you took. 

Depression is what you suffered. 

Depression led to drinking. 

You and I know that. 


You never said “no” to people. 


People say, “Here it is. Here is my problem.” 
You absorbed it. 


The outcome—you kept it in and drank. 


Oh, my poor dear. 
You were always afraid of life. 
You never thought that you’d live beyond twenty-five. 


Most people thought of you as a cheerful person, ready to help, 
But you and I knew another person in that body. 

A person trying to cope with life. 

A depressed person 

Calling out for help. 

Trying to cope with life. 

Doing it well at times. 

Doing it wrong at other times. 
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This was the purpose of us together. 
So you could cope with life. 
I wonder if you know how much we miss you? 


The children, how they miss their Daddy—the one who 
played with them as they grew. 
The one who gave them strength. 


The one who “knew all the answers.” 


If there was anybody that was important to you, it was your 
children. 

Your children meant the world to you. 

They didn’t do everything you said for them to do, but did 
you? 

There is no one now to ask, “What do you think, Dad? 
What’s up? What’s happened?” 


Why didn’t you wait for me that night? 
Why didn’t you call us back? 
Why did you move? 


Where were you for five hours? Why did you “buffalo” the 
police? 

Why didn’t you let them know you were hurting? 

Once in your life, why didn’t you call for help? 

Didn’t you think I was coming? 


Quaker Men’s Group 
John de Valcourt, Santa Cruz 


S ix men meeting, at first weekly, now biweekly, for almost six 

years. 

It has been getting harder to even meet at all: new babies, job changes, 
family ties. 

When we do meet, it seems that, more and more often, we have almost 
nothing to say. 

An embarrassed silence creeps over us as if we were still new to one 
another. 

No one wants to be the first to break the ice and volunteer a direction 
or a topic. 

And so we talk of cellular phones, of road stories, of projects around 
our houses, of politics, and how, in another of these meetings in 
another election year, we digressed at length about Ross Perot 
and the direction of America. 


Eventually, we settle on a Quaker topic, our never-fail, fall-back posi- 
tion. 

There will be a gathering of World War II conscientious objectors, the 
first ever nationwide in 50 years, with the intention of video- 
taping their recollections before their memories are gone forever. 

We learn of men whose principles did not allow them to even register 
for the draft, and who, incredibly, thereby lost the support of their 
Meetings. 

Even here, where pacifist principles seem so clear, there was division, 
separation by nuances of interpretation. 


We end up on another matter of principle: clothing and how we 
choose it. One of us will not buy anything that the person who 
made it could not also buy; another will buy only things made 
locally or by small companies; two buy only from thrift stores; a 
fifth wears the same thing every day: jeans and a T-shirt, today’s 
equivalent of Quaker gray. And 

I am reduced to silence, unable to say anything original or different 
about my clothing, which cloaks me into my shadows. 


Six simply-clad men, with little to say, cannot stop seeing one another. 


Unable to choose one night in seven, and disagreeing on so much, we 
find unity on meeting at seven in the morning. Having tried every- 
thing else, 

we will now try to find light by rising before the light. Perhaps at this 
dark hour, drifts of early morning dreams will drive our conversa- 
tion to places we have not yet visited. 


Six simply-clad men, for whom silence is a virtue, bind themselves to 
one another by six years of stories. 0 


Why didn’t you believe in your books for you? 
For you, not others, for you? 


The orange tree that we planted together, 

The orange tree that you loved and cherished, 

That orange tree died, it grieved for you. 

It missed you. It lost its leaves and its twigs turned brown. 

Then a year went by and like some miracle, it has come to life. 

You have come alive. You are alive in your children, in family and 
friends that really cared. 

Ana me. 0 


‘Books, books” remember those things? 
They were your “stock and trade.” 
Those were your words. 
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Book Reviews 


A hag of the Wild Geese: A Quaker 
Romance in War-Torn Europe. 
Madeleine Yaude Stephenson and Edwin 
“Red” Stephenson (Intentional Produc- 
tions, PO Box 94814, Pasadena, CA 
91109). US $17.95. Review by Margaret 
R. Gottlieb, University Meeting. 

The SS Brazil was a former banana boat 
converted to a troop ship to take US 
World War II soldiers to Europe and 
bring them home. After the war’s end, en 
route to Europe it carried persons with 
official missions. On March 14, 1946, 
among those boarding were six young 
people setting out to do relief work in 
Europe for the American Friends Service 
Committee. Of these, Madeleine Yaude, 
27 years old, had worked for three years 
in Philadelphia for AFSC. Edwin “Red” 
Stephenson, soon to be 28, had worked in 
Civilian Public Service Camps as a con- 
scientious objector during the war years. 
He was to be a part of the European 
Transport Unit, truckdrivers/mechanics 
who were to do transport, including haul- 
ing building materials to bombed out ar- 
eas, Madeleine’s role was not as clearly 
defined, She would work as an informa- 
tion officer with refugees in feeding pro- 
grams and medical casework and in the 
administration of units in which she _par- 
ticipated. 

By the second day at sea, Madeleine 
and Red were spending most of their time 
together. They were formed as persons 
when they met, and their experiences in 
Europe confirmed and consolidated them 
in their convictions. They were idealistic, 
thoughtful pacifists, convinced of the mer- 
its of democratic process, deeply Quaker, 
articulate and eloquent, and more and 
more in love. Since they were seldom 
posted together, their courtship was 
largely by letter, The book is a collection 
of the letters, reports and journal entries 
they wrote over the seventeen months un- 
til their marriage in Switzerland where 
Madeleine had beloved relatives. 

They shared their experiences with each 
other, with friends and family, with the 
Quaker community and with anyone who 
would listen. Madeleine first wrote from 
Marseilles and Toulouse in the south of 
France where part of her work was with 
refugees from the Spanish Civil War. In 
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March 1947, she was sent to an AFSC 
team in Solingen in the Ruhr in Germany. 
She wrote Red: 

I remember Clarence Pickett’s say- 
ing that Friends suffer with both sides, 
That seems to me more and more 
true—and we suffer at the same time 
from our lack of understanding and 
our shrinking from this great burden of 
suffering to which we are exposed 
(242). 

By July, 1946, Red was leader of one of 
the first ETU teams in Poland at Gora Pu- 
lowska on the Vistula in an area where 
most villages had been completely de- 
stroyed. The team had first to help build 
the barracks where they and their trucks 
were to live, next to work on the roads so 
that their trucks would survive their trips, 
and then to haul stone and lime so that 
villagers could begin to build barns. Red 
wrote Madeleine: 

Ever since arriving here and seeing 
how these people are working to re- 
build their country, I have marveled 
at their spirit... Is it possible to trans- 
fer this enthusiasm for Poland to en- 
thusiasm for rebuilding a world? I 
have felt the need of an attempt to so 
unify Europe that borders between 
countries mean no more than divi- 
sions between provinces in France or 
powers here....If a few countries who 
could work together would start... 
other countries, might see that it 
would be an advantage to join.... 
Modern transport is such that Europe 
could become an economic whole.... 
Perhaps this is not realistic, but I feel 
sure that boundaries can never be set- 
tled satisfactorily until they mean less 
than they do today (94-5). 

Late in October, 1946, Red was shifted 
to Warsaw and not too long thereafter be- 
came head of AFSC’s mission in Poland. 
In June, 1947, Madeleine was gravely in- 
jured in an accident. Red moved heaven 
and earth to transport to her in two days in 
an army hospital in Iserlohn in the Ruhr. 
He returned to Warsaw in mid-July to 
round up his work, joined Madeleine in 
Switzerland on September 9, and on Sep- 
tember 20 they were married. 

Red and Madeleine Stephenson pro- 
ceeded to live their lives according to 
their ideals, mostly in California. They 
established a little community of Quakers 
in Berkeley. Madeleine says: 

So rich was this twenty-five years of 
shared living that when our children 
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grew up and moved away, we, with 
another family, gathered interested 
Quakers and friends into thinking 
about another community. After sev- 
eral years...fifteen adults found 400 
acres in Sonoma County (313). 

Red adds: 

Our being a part of the building of 
Monan’s Rill was a continuation of our 
efforts to create a more peaceful and 
just world which was the motivation 
that had earlier carried us to war-torn 
Europe (314). 

Madeleine died in 1993 and Red con- 
tinues at Monan’s Rill, doubtless watch- 
ing with interest the European prepara- 
tions for introduction of the Euro. 

In August, 1945 I boarded a ship very 
like SS Brazil with six other people at- 
tached to the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration (UNRRA). 
I was posted first to UNRPA headquarters 
in Germany in three locations and then to 
a Displaced Persons Transit Camp in Ber- 
lin populated mostly by Polish Jews who 
had survived the Holocaust, many of 
whom had returned to Poland seeking 
family members and, finding none, had 
come back out hoping to rebuild their 
lives in Israel or elsewhere. Reading The 
Journey of Wild Geese was for me a jour- 
ney into remembrance. Madeleine and 
Red’s accounts ring absolutely true. There 
is not a false note anywhere, even to their 
stories of the small struggles and disso- 
nances within teams and the guilt they 
sometimes felt because they were living at 
a considerably higher standard than those 
they were serving, They were young, in- 
volved in their work, in love and growing, 
That growth enlarged their sympathies for 
the rest of their lives. That they have 
shared their day to day experiences en- 
riches us. They have given us a good read. 
I thank them. O 


heila Keane, Prayer. Beginning Again 
(Wallingford, PA: Pendle Hill, 
August 1998) 36 pp..Harvey Gillman, ed. 
Paths of the Spirit: Meditations for a 
Journey (London: Quaker Home Service, 
1998) 48 pp. Millennium Interfaith Invo- 
cation by Margot Tennyson. Universal 
Love (London: Leaveners Press, 1998). 
56 pp. Review by Marge Abbott, Multno- 
mah Meeting. 
[Prayer] is ‘malchut,’ the place 
where we meet. It is this feeling echo- 
ing, glowing in your core which is be- 


yond words-which quiets and chastises 
and uplifts and comforts and cele- 
brates the One. 

These words of Sheila Keane’s both 
open up the reality of prayer and intro- 
duce a helpful new word to my vocabu- 
lary. “Malchut” is the Hebrew word for 
the incarnational moment, the point where 
God and the world intersect which is used 
in the original text of the Lord’s prayer. 
Prayer is not simply about saying certain 
words, or about asking God for some- 
thing. Prayer is conversation with God, 
the desire to know God. It is an expec- 
tancy of the presence of God and a way of 
being. 

This definition of prayer introduces 
Sheila Keane as a person who knows 
prayer experientially as well as intellectu- 
ally. She has been a student at Pendle Hill 
and at the School of the Spirit and is now 
at Earlham School of Religion. Her pam- 
phlet on prayer brings this discipline for- 
ward in a rich yet open way which makes 
it valuable for those starting on this path 
as well as experienced travelers. In devel- 
oping this work, she draws on her courses 
and personal practices. In addition, she 
interviewed nine fellow members of the 
Pendle Hill community about prayer in 
their own lives. 

Keane offers us a “prayer menu” which 
suggests ways of “Doing,” “Being,” and 
“Gifting” prayer as well as inward and 
outward aspects of prayer as discernment 
about ourselves and our lives. She sug- 
gests ways of learning how to pray and 
offers insight as well about how our theol- 
ogy effects the way we pray and our ex- 
pectations about prayer. And, most help- 
fully, she addresses the complex area of 
recognizing and receiving the answers 
which can come in response to our pray- 
ers: 

Harvey Gillman’s slim volume is de- 
signed as an aid for meditation. It com- 
bines photographs with extracts from Brit- 
ain Yearly Meeting’s Quaker Faith and 
Practice to lead us through consideration 
of Love and Light...and Darkness, Wor- 
ship, The Adventure of the World 
Around, Loneliness and Friendship, Vi- 
sions of the Divine Commonwealth, and 
Wisdom and Serenity. Passages, chosen 
with care, give real insights into the wis- 
dom of Friends. Each passage offers a 
possible focus for personal meditation in 
the silence or in journal writing. Most of 
us will find much which speaks to our 
condition in this slim gift to Friends. 


Margot Tennyson has-worked for over 
fifty years on interfaith issues. A refugee 
from Nazi Germany, she worked for 
Friends Service Committee in India in the 
1940’s, then in 1978, she and Jim Pym 
formed the Friends Interfaith Group. This 
volume lays out a proposed Year 2000 
Interfaith celebration of ‘universal love.’ 
It describes the results of work done in 
London towards such a gathering at 
Friends House. A large portion is a guide 
for an interfaith service. It offers words on 
universal love taken from many faiths 
around the world, songs, and a play for 
children. It is a practical volume for any- 
one considering such a venture. 


Lucy Mclver, “Journey Inward.” Photo by 
Janice Dunn/Style Photography. 


D iary of a Grief, by Peter Woods. 
Published by Sessions of York, 
The Ebor Press, York, England. Book 
review by Alicia Carter, Berkeley Meet- 
ing. 

In spite of its title and apparent subject 
matter, this book has more to share than 
one man’s passage through the storms of 
grief following the loss of his partner of 
fifty three years. The book is taken from 
his diary, begun spontaneously in re- 
sponse to a profound experience in Meet- 
ing for Worship. 

What does it mean, to lose the person 
who has been the center of your life for so 
many years? How can anguish of loss and 
a sense of blessing, even the presence of 
the loved one, exist simultaneously? He 
writes, “I have never known such anguish, 
and I cannot recall ever being aware of so 
many blessings; yet the blessings do not 
ameliorate the anguish, the anguish does 
not detract from the blessings.” He won- 
ders how to separate the exhaustion expe- 
rienced in grieving from that natural to 
aging: “One of the things I miss her for is 


talking about the problems of aging, 
which we shared quite a lot.” He recog- 
nizes acknowledgment of one’s grief, al- 
lowing it to flow, is good but “there is a 
thin line between that and actually mas- 
saging one’s grief, in a kind of emotional 
masturbation.” 

He reflects on what he has read, been 
told, about the “grieving process” and 
finds some pertains to his own experience 
and some does not. Rather than needing to 
fill his time, to keep busy as he reports 
some have written, he has “a need to seek 
quiet, to be still, to stay gently with this 
great grief, as a respite and oasis from all 
this activity.” 

The author remained active profession- 
ally and in his family and Quaker affairs 
throughout the period covered in his di- 
ary. His accounts of relationships with 
others shows how central he is in the life 
of his family, his Meeting; how valued in 
his professional life. He reaches out to 
others, to help them through hard pas- 
sages of their own, and reflects on what is 
needed by one suffering great loss. His 
conclusion: “Those who help you most 
are those who, although you realize they 
appreciate your predicament, do not show 
you exactly where to put your feet, but 
who enable you to see for yourself where 
you have to place them; and that there are 
no short cuts.” 

Throughout this account of his own 
pain shines the author’s love for his wife. 
He concludes, “They say that grief is the 
price you have to pay for love—the 
greater the love the greater the grief. By 
that accounting, ours was a great love. I 
am happy to pay the price.” 

From my own experience, loss of being 
clearly seen by one who knows you more 
deeply, more purely, than anyone else, is a 
large component of our grief in loss of 
this magnitude. As well, we lose evidence 
of our own loving natures: our ability to 
forgive, to understand; our willingness to 
endure hardship for another’s sake. In los- 
ing the physical presence of our loved 
one, don’t we also lose our own clear- 
seeing into another’s heart? 

Perhaps the author will gain more than 
he realizes by sharing his diary with us. 
He gives us the gift of his inner self, pre- 
sented with the wisdom of maturity, of 
deep experience. He shows us the one 
who loved, and was in turn loved, in his 
partnership. Reading his diary, I can say, 
“IT see you, Peter Woods. And you are 
beautiful.” O 
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Friendly News 


MONTANA GATHERING OF 
FRIENDS 


hen the theme for this summer’s 

Gathering was chosen, some were 
concerned that it might seem to portend a 
doom and gloom weekend which might 
discourage attendance, but such was not 
the case. Summer MGOF took place 
August 14—16 at Luccock Park near 
Livingston, Montana, and was very well 
attended with eighty-six people present 
during at least a portion of the Gathering 
including eleven Junior Friends and 
eleven children aged thirteen and younger. 
Some called it “the best MGOF they had 
ever experienced.” | 

The theme, “Living Life Fully— 
Incorporating Death and Loss into the 
Richness of Our Lives,” built around stud- 
ies of a Quaker way of dying. Lucy Mcl- 
ver, from Eugene, Oregon Meeting, who 
has led a number of retreats on the issues 
of death and dying, was Friend—in— 
Residence and keynote speaker. She spent 
a year as a Cadbury scholar at Pendle Hill 
researching the writings of early Friends 
about death and dying and has written 
about this topic in the Friends Bulletin 
(November 1997) and the Friends Jour- 
nal (June 1998). A Pendle Hill booklet 
will be published in October 1999. 

Saturday morning during plenary ses- 
sion Lucy Mclver spoke on how early 
Friends approached death, setting the tone 
for the weekend. Friends gathered in a 
circle while Lucy told about witnessing 
the deaths of several people very close to 
her and how she was then led to go to 
Pendle Hill. There she discovered a series 
of books called Piety Promoted that had 
Quakers’ final words of ministry carefully 
recorded. For many years these books 
were used, along with the bible, as sacred 
writing for instruction in matters of faith. 

Many attenders found the most pro- 
found part of their experience during wor- 
ship sharing which formed the heart of the 
Gathering. In the words of one participant 
“The weekend went beyond what I ex- 
pected. The focus was not grieving and 
community support at the time of death; 
the queries helped take us beyond this to 
‘how do we live our dying?” 

Day 1. What are the basic assumptions 
of my faith? Do I accept death as a natu- 
ral part of living? Do I live my faith each 
day as a witness for others? 

Day 2. How do I interact with and sup- 
port others in their time of dying? How 
does our community of faith face death? 
How has my spiritual life been enriched 
by the life of someone who “has crossed 


the world” (from a Penn quote)? 

“These queries reminded people of their 
own experiences which were varied and 
broad. One person spoke of multiple ex- 
periences of death endured while just a 
child. Others had little contact with death 
until they were much older. Many shared 
very deeply. Some stories were poignant 
and warm—others sad—but the group 
created a supportive network, so it was 
not depressing. There were waves of 
grieving but that was not the focus. It 
came and went. People felt safe. That is 
why it was so rich. It was not depressing 
at all. On the contrary. It was very uplift- 
ing.” 

Interest groups, too, provided ways to 
celebrate life, transforming feelings of 
grief and loss by means of music, art, po- 
etry, hands-on-healing, or through prayer. 
And then there was Family Night, the tra- 
ditional favorite of everyone, young and 
old. Junior Friends Anna Roberts, Chris- 
tian Dietrich, and Bjor Johnson emceed 
with jokes, stories, and plays. The Park 
Bench, a Family Night favorite, featured 
Bjor on the bench and many funny lines. 
Six adults read a playlet, “A State of Men- 
tal Rigidity” (by Eve Loomis of the Fu- 
neral Consumer Information Society of 
Nevada) about a dying woman and ar- 
rangements being made for her; it was 
humorous, thought-provoking, and cer- 
tainly appropriate for the occasion. 

Sunday morning around the campfire 
(no fire) was a memorial meeting for wor- 
ship remembering Friends who have 
passed on. Lucy Mclver closed with a few 
simple words. “The best gift Quakers can 
give to anyone is ourselves—to be there 
for them.” 
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On the weekend of November 13th 
eleven Montana friends had the privilege 
of sharing in a celebration of life and 
death during a workshop given by Karen 
Lundblad and Lucy McIver. We were men 
and women from a fairly broad spectrum 
of age and experience gathering together 
with differing expectations and some ap- 
prehension. What were we about to expe- 
rience during the next day and a half of 
exploring a subject that many are not will- 
ing to talk or even think about? The sub- 
ject had first been probed during the Mon- 
tana Gathering of Friends quarterly meet- 
ing the previous August with the theme, 
“Living Life Fu'ly—Incorporating Death 
and Loss into the Richness of Our Lives.” 
This weekend, however, was to be a bit 
more personal: it was to focus on helping 
us live with the reality of our own dying. ~ 

The weekend began with each telling 
their own story and expectations of the 
workshop within the circle of friends. We 


continued with worship sharing and expe- 
riential exercises that proved to be sur- 
prisingly valuable in enlightening each of 
us, releasing buried feelings, preferences, 
and opinions. These we could share with 
the group or keep to ourselves if we 
wished. There was singing and joyful 
dancing. There was poetry and creative 
art. And we adequately and happily fed 
the body as well as the soul. 

Some of us are continually amazed at 
how much gets accomplished in our 
Quaker workshops and meetings aided by 
rich silence and worshipful reflection. 
Comments from several participants tell 
this in their words: 


¢For many years, I have questioned 
what, if anything, is there after death. I 
now feel clarity that when my spirit leaves 
my body, my work for this lifetime is 
over. But I do not believe my spirit will 
disappear but rather my growth and devel- 
opment will continue. For a few days after 
the workshop I felt very full and blessed 
with love. 

¢The exercise listing five precious 
things and then releasing or letting them 
go one at a time created a noticeable shift 
for me during the exercise. The exercise 
not only affirmed what was precious to 
me but also magnified how precious! It 
has struck me that this is an important ex- 
ercise to keep doing periodically during 
this changing period of my life. I find I 
keep coming back to the list and under- 
standing more about the abundance in my 
life. 

¢The exercise practicing a death scene 
was the most meaningful for me. The inti- 
macy and emotion that were expressed 
felt very realistic. I saw my daughters, my 
family, around me; it was very comfort- 
ing. This exercise took away the appre- 
hension and assured me that I can handle 
my own death scene. 


Most of our Montana weekend work- 
shoppers feel that it would be wonderful if 
every meeting and worship group could 
give their members an opportunity to ex- 
perience this valuable program. It is truly 
a comfort to be brought to the place where 
death, the end of life for every one of us, 
is no longer feared or dreaded.—Jean 
Triol, Glacier Valley Worship Group, 
MGOF Quarterly 


REEVE AND SIRIPONGS 
EXECUTION UPDATE 


Re Reeves has become an interna- 
tional cause celebre for Quakers be- 
cause the two women murdered in 1980 
were part of Friends Meeting in Lincoln, 
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Nebraska, and the killings occurred inside 
the meeting house. Reeves is Native 
American, originally from the Omaha Na- 
tion. 

Randy was scheduled for execution on 
January 14, 1999. A stay has since been 
grated by the Nebraska Supreme Court 
because a motion to grant a clemency 
hearing was not considered by Nebraska’s 
new governor, Mike Johanns. The vic- 
tims’ families requested the hearing to 
voice opposition to the sentence. Prior to 
the murders, Randy’s adopted father, Don 
Reeves, had been active in the effort to 
end the death penalty in Nebraska. For 
more information about Randy Reeves, 
see the FCNL website at www.fcnl.org. 

Another case that has deeply affected 
Friends has been that of Jaturun (Jay) Siri- 
pongs. By all accounts, Siripongs has 
been a model prisoner and one whose pe- 
tition for clemency in unusually strong. 
Even the former warden at San Quentin 
has come forward in support of commut- 
ing his sentence to Life Without Possibil- 
ity of Parole. His background and child- 
hood in Thailand show that he has en- 
dured great suffering all of his life. Still, 
Jay trained and was ordained as a Bud- 
dhist monk before coming to America, 
where he sought a better life. 

Beyond Jay’s background, the serious 
lapses in the competency of his defense 

_and the questions about the integrity of 
the prosecution during his original trial 
provide several reasons not to rush to take 
Jay’s life. Jay was never even informed of 
his right to contact the Consulate of Thai- 
land, which could have assisted his efforts 
to present evidence that would have 
helped him avoid the death penalty. 

Despite calls for clemency from Quak- 
ers and others, including family members 
of the victims, Siripongs was executed on 
February 9, 1999.0) 


RESPONSES 
FROM READERS 


Dear Editor: My great appreciation for the 
70th anniversary issue, and in particular 
for your tributes to past editors, especially 
Shirley Ruth whose long tenure I was 
privileged to share. Other editors come to 
mind for me: Ed Sanders, Alice Dart, my 
gratitude to Bob Schutz who encouraged 
my poetry contributions in such a friendly 
way. So many names leap to my heart as I 
think back to my beginning connections 
with FB when we lived in Denver and I 
first subscribed. I am glad that you are 
taking on the book, remembering and hon- 
oring our history—Jeanne Lohmann, 
Olympia Meeting. 


The picture above was from a special ex- 
hibit of the works of Siripongs sponsored 
by the American Friends Service Commit- 
tee. It can be seen at www.deathpenalty. 


org 


Other comments about FB from Friends: 


¢ The whole Bulletin is wonderful and I 
read it cover-to-cover.—Priscilla 
Weaver, Temple City, CA. 

¢ There are issues that I read cover-to- 
cover and others that go directly to the 
recycling pile...One of the things that 
would help me find the Bulletin more 
inviting would be to make the pages 
more aesthetically pleasing. It seems so 
busy with bars and shading under 
print....—Pamela Garcia, Flagstaff, 
AZ. 

I like every issue! Bless you!— 
Geneviere Nowlin, Santa Barbara. 

¢ I wish we Friends could avoid politiciz- 
ing sO many topics in a sort of knee- 
jerk liberal way.—Patricia Gilmore, 
Denver, CO. 

¢ I especially enjoyed the article on the 
Beans and Beanites—Edna Dam, 
Vashon, WA. 

¢ Let’s be honest here. I always read the 
obits, and I read news from Meetings. 
If I have more time, I read the rest. The 
memorial minutes give a good view of 
how Friends actually live our lives.— 
Joe Magruder, Berkeley, CA. 

¢ I enjoy most those articles which relate 
a personal experience with the Pres- 
ence, and its transforming power— 
insights gained and action taken as a 
result of these “openings.” —Alicia 
Carter, Petrolia, CA. 

¢ You are doing excellent work. I look to 


you to find themes I didn’t know inter- 
ested me.—Mary Schneider, Hollister, 
CA. 


Dear Editor: Is the Bulletin printed on 

tree-free fiber, or at least on recycled pa- 

per and soy inks? If not, will it be consid- 
ered?—Roxy Hills, Eugene, OR. 

One of my innovations as editor was to 
publish FB on recycled paper, hence the 
recycle “bug” on the last page. I will 
continue to look into ways to make the 
magazine’s production as environmen- 
tally Friendly as possible, within our 
budget constraints.—Editor. 

Dear Editor: I keep hearing the phrase 

“Quaker Universalist” and would like to 

read an article or two explaining/ 

exploring that—Annamaria Morales- 

Kimball, Davis CA. 

I hope that a Universalist Friend will 
respond to your request. Marge Abbott's 
article, “What Does It Mean To Call 
Oneself A Friend,” was published in Uni- 
versalist Friends, the Journal of the 
Quaker Universalist Fellowship. For 
more information, I recommend that you 
contact the Quaker Universalist 
Fellowship, 206 Shady Ln, Lexington, KY, 
40503 or e-mail rjml@pop.uky.edu.— 
Editor. 

Dear Editor: Is what our Meeting pays 

[for Friends Bulletin] not adequate? If 

not, why should we not ask our Meetings 

to increase support?—Ruth Allen, Santa 

Rosa CA. 

These are excellent questions. What 
subscribers pay for subscriptions either 
individually or through their Meetings 
covers only half of our expenses. Nearly 
one quarter of our income comes from 
subsidies provided by Yearly Meetings. 
Eight or nine percent comes from ads. 
And ten percent comes from contributors. 
Contributions are VERY important. One 
third of our contributions come from 
Meetings, the rest from individuals. 
Here’s what these contributions enabled 
us to do last year: 

e Send out free trial subscriptions to 
around 300 Friends to introduce 
them to the magazine and to the 
wider Western Friends community. 

e Publish the first complete hard-copy 
and on-line directory of Western 
Friends. 

Enhance our Internet presence. 

e Increase the size and quality of the 
magazine without raising the price. 

This year we need contributions more 
than ever before so that we can produce 
our Commemorative Book chronicling the 
last 70 years of Western Friends. By all 
means encourage your Meeting to in- 
crease its financial support! Contribu- 
tions are tax-deductible.—Editor. 


i 
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Memorial Minutes 


Elizabeth Church 


lizabeth Comfort Church was born in Te- 

huacana, Texas, on June 12, 1920. After a 
move to New York, her family settled in Nor- 
man, Oklahoma where her father was the Uni- 
versity Pastor at the First Presbyterian Church 
and later founded the nondenominational 
School of Religion at the University of Okla- 
homa. Liz earned a Bachelor of Fine Arts de- 
gree at Oklahoma University and was awarded 
a year’s scholarship to the Sorbonne in Paris. 
Because of the war, she went instead to the 
Parson’s School of Design in New York City. 
She moved to Taos in 1945 after her first hus- 
band was killed in France during World War 
IJ. The experience of war and loss sensitized 
Liz to Friends’ Peace Testimony. 

Liz met Ted Church in the Spring of 1946 
and they were married by Liz’s father in Taos 
on July 5, 1947. They took up residence in 
Albuquerque after the marriage. Their son 
Malcolm, who died in August of 1970, was 
born in February of 1950 and their daughter 
Robyn was born November 29th, 1951. Liz 
and Ted were searching for a Sunday School 
for their children in 1956 and Ted’s mother 
suggested that a small group of Friends were 
meeting in Albuquerque. Liz began attending 
in 1956 and became a member of the Aibu- 
querque Monthly Meeting on May 15, 1968. 

Liz was a free spirit, known to walk to her 
own drummer. She lived her belief and her 
faith in her relationship with her husband, to 
whom she was deeply devoted, their family, 
the Meeting, and all with whom she came in 
contact. It carried her through the years of 
physical and emotional pain and helped her 
face life with a remarkable sense of humor. 
She had a deep and lasting impact on the lives 
of many people. 

Family and friends spoke of Liz with appre- 
ciation and respect. She was known for her 
small and large kindnesses, and her patience 
with the mistakes of others and her own. Liz 
liked simplicity and paid attention to the 
smallest of details. Her integrity led to a depth 
of insight and understanding. 

Liz was often surrounded by children and 
through the years made many contributions to 
the education and upbringing of the children 
in the Meeting and her nieces and nephews. 
She saw the beauty of God’s world all around 
her. Her home became an expression of her 
quiet grace and artistic spirit. Her nurturing 
also turned toward flowers and her landscap- 
ing ability lent beauty to the Meetinghouse as 
well as her own home. Liz will be sorely 
missed by family and friends. A memorial 
service was held for Elizabeth at Albuquerque 
Friends Meeting on November 21st, 1998. O 


Gerda Isenberg 


G" Isenberg was born on June 8, 1901 
in Holstein, near Hamburg, in northern 
Germany. She grew up on a large estate and 
was raised in the Lutheran faith. In the 1920s 
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she married her cousin, Rudolph Isenberg. They 
emigratéd to the United States and bought land 
in the Carmel Valley where they grew strawber- 
ries. From there they moved to Los Altos Hills. 
They built a home on Old Trace Road and had a 
family of four children. In 1941 Gerda bought 
the land on Skyline Boulevard which became 
her beloved home and native plant nursery. or 
the last two and half years of her life, Gerda 
lived with her daughter and son-in-law, Ami 
and Dick Jacqua, near her nursery. She died at 
home on June 11, 1997. She was preceded in 
death by her son, Carl. She is survived by three 
daughters, Ami Jacqua of California, Dodi 
Shick of Oregon, and Gerdi Hyde of New 
Hampshire, 12 grandchildren and 21 great 
grandchildren. 

Anyone in the Bay Area who is interested in 
Native California plants knows Gerda Isenberg 
and her work. Over a period of years, beginning 
in 1941, she lived on her 3000 acre ranch west 
of Skyline Boulevard and created the largest 
and oldest native plant nursery in the state. It 
included more than 720 varieties, all grown 
from seeds or cuttings. 

In the same year, on January 12, 1941, she 
joined the Palo Alto Friends Meeting. With 
Josephine Duveneck she founded the Fair Play 
Committee to assist the Japanese American in- 
ternees, taking care of their properties for many 
years while they were in camps and assisting 
them in resettling when they returned home in 
1945 after World War II. 

She was active with the American Friends 
Service Committee with a vision of the future, 
always training young interns in the skills of 
native plant gardening. Beginning with her spe- 
cial interest in native ferns around her home she 
established plant communities in a two acre 
native plant demonstration garden. Her plants 
grew to include 16 kinds of irises, 43 different 
manzanitas, 23 varieties of exotic ferns, and 38 
varieties of ceanothus, including one variety 
named “Gerda Isenberg.” The garden became 
quite large and attracted visitors statewide. One 
part of the garden was composed entirely of 
chaparral plants. Another was a seasonal pond 
which provided a home for animal, insect, bird, 
and butterfly populations, all surrounded by a 
circle of well cared for redwood trees. This spe- 
cial area has now been named the “Gerda Isen- 
berg Native Plant Garden” in her honor, and it 
flourishes as she did. 

Her 96th birthday celebration was attended 
by native plant lovers from many parts of the 
state. On her 90th birthday Byron Sher, then 
our State Assemblyman, honored the occasion 
with a California State Assembly resolution 
which states in part: “Gerda has demonstrated 
extraordinary devotion to her family and 
throughout her lifetime, has demonstrated per- 
severance, steadfastness, honesty, and integrity 
that have earned her the great respect and sin- 
cere admiration of a wide circle of friends, and 
the community at large...” 

Let us celebrate the life of Gerda Isenberg 
with these expressions—a reminder of the spirit 
she exemplified and left to enrich our lives: 


My heart has been aglow all day, 

Though clouds hung low and skies 
were gray. 

A scarlet fire has lit my soul, 

And it is flaming now— 

Since I saw Spring’s glowing torch 
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Of redbird on the bough. 

—Jeanne Lohmann 

The animals may sing your praises, 
Gerda, 

But we plants remember your gifts 
to us. 

You loved us. 

You smiled on us, caressed our pet- 
als. 

You appreciated our natural beauty. 

Gerda, you loved us. 

You gently placed our roots in fertile 
soil. 

You brushed away the pests that 
bite. 

Gerda, you loved us. 


You helped us to propagate, increas- 
ing our family. 

You sent us to live in well-tended 
gardens 

Gerda, you loved us. 


You learned our botanical names. 

You changed our common name 
from “weed” to “native plant” 

So others could love us, too. 

—Sandra Moon Farley 


VITAL STATISTICS 


New Members/Transfers 


¢Eileen and Jim Flory, transfer from 
Twin Cities to Corvallis FM. 

¢Jed Appelman, Strawberry Creek FM. 

¢Chris Viavant, Salt Lake City FM. 

¢Emily Miraie Lambert, transfer from 
Humboldt to Redwood Forest FM. 

¢Bruce and Emily Cutler, transfer to 
Santa Cruz FM. 

Marlene Philley, Marin FM. 

¢Mary Matossian, Marin FM. 


Births 


¢Kittrell Ann Hardesty, b. May 10 to 
Rachel and David Hardesty, Multnomah 
FM. 

¢Hannah Louis Hogness, b. May 31 to 
Chris Hogness and Leesa Linck, Multno- 
mah FM. 

¢Naylie Jaclyn Beeman, b. March 25 to 
Melissa Beeman, Multnomah FM. 

¢Noah Benjamin Ford Conner, b. June 
15 to Aimee Ford Conner and Peter Conner 
Ford, Multnomah FM. 

¢Savanna Lee Avila-Crump, b. June 27 
to Pam Avila and Tim Crump, Multnomah 
FM. 

¢Sidney Elizabeth Jones, b. October 29 
to Virginia and Ken Jones, Multnomah FM. 


Deaths 


¢Dorothy Hewitt, Nov. 13, Mt. View 
FM. 

¢Frank T. Williams, Nov. 15, Olympia 
FM. 


Salem Meeting 
Home At Last! 


By Dick and Rose Lewis, 
Salem Meeting 


Sue Friends Meeting, in the capital 
city of Oregon, has embarked on a ma- 
jor step—that of owning our own meeting- 
house. After some 50 years of renting 
meeting space, the meeting has responded 
to prompting from the local Unitarian Uni- 
versalist Congregation about purchasing 
their old building as they prepare to move 
into a new facility. The building, located at 
490 19th St. NE, began life as a Foursquare 
Gospel Church in the 1930’s, in a quiet 
neighborhood of modest homes. The Uni- 
tarians purchased it in 1959, and over the 
years grew to need more space. In the fall 
of 1996 they sounded out Salem Friends to 
see if we might be interested in buying it. 

Unprogrammed Friends first began meet- 
ing in homes around the Willamette Valley 
early on, holding monthly business meet- 
ings at the YMCA in Salem. On February 
22, 1948 these Friends were formally rec- 
ognized as Willamette Valley Monthly 
Meeting, and began to meet at the YWCA, 
which continued as Friends’ primary loca- 
tion all these years. 

As numbers grew, separate groups began 
to form. First, Eugene started to meet sepa- 
rately, and became a Monthly Meeting in 
1956; then Portland Friends formed Mult- 
nomah Monthly Meeting 1958, and Salem 
followed in 1962 leaving Corvallis, which 
then automatically became a Monthly 
Meeting. When Willamette Valley Monthly 
Meeting became a Quarterly Meeting, they 
dropped Valley from the name, becoming 
Willamette Quarterly Meeting. Its constitu- 
ent Monthly Meetings are now members of 
North Pacific Yearly Meeting. 

An early focus of Willamette Valley 
Friends was war relief and opposition to 
Universal Military Training. Considerable 
time and effort were devoted to helping 
conscientious objectors, including a group 
of 10 men working at the State Mental 
Hospital in Salem. Several in the Meeting 
were involved in AFSC volunteer projects 
in the US, Europe and Mexico. Friends 
were also active in opposing the death pen- 
alty and the loyalty oath, Salem Monthly 
Meeting found the YWCA a convenient 
and reasonable accommodation, across the 
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street from 
the State 
Capitol 
building 
and Wil- 
lamette 
Univer- 
sity. Start- 
ing with 
16 mem- 
bers in 1962, there has been a steady 
growth and an increasing number of fami- 
lies have become active. The group has 
organized peace vigils, prepared bread 
and soup meals for the hungry, helped 
support refugee families, opposed JROTC 
in local schools, and participated in other 
forms of witness to their faith up to the 
present day. 

Over the years, Friends sometimes 
thought about the advantages of having 
their own space, and from time to time a 
committee would be appointed to explore 
possibilities. Interest in finding a place 
was tempered by George Fox’s warnings 
about steeplehouses, and a certain appre- 
ciation for the simplicity and economy of 
not owning property. As the Meeting got 
larger and the children’s program ex- 
panded, interest in finding a place grew 
stronger, so that when the Unitarians ap- 
proached the Meeting in 1996, saying 
they would be very pleased to have 
Friends take over their space, the Meeting 
was receptive. Their interest in us sparked 
our already strong interest in finding a 
building, resulting in a very amicable 
agreement being concluded, which 
seemed meant to be. The culmination 
came on Sunday, November 2, 1997 in a 
joint service full of symbolism and mean- 
ing. At the suggestion of the Unitarians, 
both groups met together for worship. 
Then, after a brief ceremony of welcome 
and farewell, the Unitarians formed a pro- 
cession to drive to their spacious new 
building, and Friends settled into our 
usual worship of quiet waiting, The large, 
airy meeting room felt so right, and we 
knew we were blessed to have, at long 
last, found our own home. Two kitchens, 
office space, and numerous rooms down- 
stairs for children’s program make it a 
very suitable facility for our needs. 
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Throughout the process of deciding 
whether or not to take on this modest prop- 
erty, we were mindful of the serious finan- 
cial commitment involved, as well as the 
amount of extra time and energy which 
would be required with ownership, as com- 
pared to renting. Everyone has made an 
effort to contribute as much as possible 
from our own resources. We realize, how- 
ever, that we will need further support. We 
would like to invite other Friends to join 
us, as they feel led, in this exciting new 
venture for us. Contributions would be 
greatly appreciated, in any amount, and 
may be sent to Salem Friends Meeting, 
4901- 19th St NE, Salem, OR 97301, We 
worship at 10 a.m. on Sundays and wel- 
come anyone who might be traveling in this 
area. 

A celebration of 50 years of Friends in 
Salem was celebrated on the weekend of 
February 22, 1998. O 
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Willamette Quarter Meeting will 
meet Saturday, May 1, in Portland, 
Oregon, at Reedwood Friends 
Church, 2901 SE Steele Street. The 
one-day gathering of Friends through- 
out Oregon will focus on “The United 
Nations Declaration of Human 
Rights.” Hospitality will be available. 
Attenders are asked to bring a sack 
lunch. Child care and a youth program 
will be provided. For more informa- 
tion contact Quarterly Meeting Regis- 
trar, Barbara Thygesen in Newberg, 
Oregon at 1822 E Fulton, Newberg, 
Oregon 97132 or online at bthyge- 
sen @earthlink.net. 

Current and past Quarterly Meeting 
| planners and others interested in long- 
range planning of Willamette Quarter 


gatherings met in Corvallis on Febru- 


terly Meeting clerk Nancy Yarnall. 
oh 
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Young, adj: 1. Being in the first or early 
stages of life, or growth; youthful; not 
old. 2. Having the appearance, freshness, 
vigor, or other qualities of youth. 


By Sarah Rose House, 
Orange Grove Meeting 


( ene fellow young Friends! I’m 
Sarah House, the new work study 


intern for Friends Bulletin. 1 have at- 
tended Orange Grove Meeting in Pasa- 
dena, California, all of my life and con- 
sider myself a birthright Friend. I began 
attending Pacific Yearly Meeting in 1993 
and was a co-clerk of JYM in 1997. 

I have participated and helped in the 
planning of the AFSC/SCQM Youth Serv- 
ice Projects since its first project in Octo- 
ber of 1993. 

I’m now attending Whittier College with 
interests in political science and French. 
In my free time, I enjoy being a vegetar- 
ian, writing poetry, enjoying nature and 
listening to music. In the future, I’d like to 
work with the United Nations and of 
course, with the American Friends Service 
Committee. 

Working with the Friends Bulletin is an 
exciting endeavor and I’m looking for- 
ward to developing a youth column. To 
make this feature interesting and exciting 
for all of you, I need all of your ideas and 
submissions. We’ll be looking for things 
like poetry, short stories, and visual art- 
work (photos, drawings, etc.). Also, we 
might include things like pictures from 
our Quaker gatherings and an epistle or 
two to let each other know how we’re do- 
ing. I was also thinking that this would be 
a good forum to keep us updated and in- 
formed about current political or social 
issues that Quaker youth are concerned 
with. I know that many of you out there 
are extremely artistic and political so look 
forward to hearing from you! 


Sarah Rose House 
Whittier College Box #7174 
Whittier, CA 90608 


(562) 907-5343 


houses @ whittier.edu 
srhouse @hotmail.com 
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MACLOVIO ROJAS 
PHOTO PROJECT 


By Nate Hilger, 
Orange County 


| Bs one week last summer, I joined 
other youths from the American 
Friends Service Committee on an excur- 
sion into Mexico to visit and work at a 
town called Maclovio Rojas. We built 
out-houses out of scrap wood, painted the 
community center, planted trees, helped to 
dig a small canal, and fixed up the 
womens’ center (a project of previous 
trips). We also played soccer and mingled 
with the Mexican people as much as our 
language skills would allow. Maclovio 
Rojas is a small, exceedingly poor com- 
munity of squatters employed by the local 
Hyundai factory, basically as wage-slaves. 
Named after a man who fought for work- 
ers’ rights in Mexico, the town struggles 
to maintain its living against the wishes of 
the Mexican government, which wants the 
land to build more factories. 

Every house is constructed of what we 
would call garbage, with old garage doors 
being the staple building material. There 
is no running water, and few of the ameni- 
ties that we take for granted are present. 
Yet the people seem to smile as much as 
those in America, and the many little chil- 
dren are genuinely happy. As the week 
went on I began to notice something else- 
Maclovio, both the people and the land- 
scape, was strikingly beautiful. In the pho- 
tographs presented here, I have tried to 
capture this beauty in a respectful and ac- 
curate way. 

The week I spent in Mexico gave me, 
among other things, a profound respect 
for the Hispanic culture. Much of Ameri- 
can life revolves around materialism, 
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whereas Mexicans put more weight on 
social ties and family loyalty....The Mex1- 
can children frolicked with so much glee 
and laughter, it made me wonder how im- 
portant all our luxuries really were. 
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Latest update about Maclovio Rojas: 
According to Michael Schnorr, artist/ 
community organizer, the new community 
center at Maclovio now has electricity. 
“One of the dreams of the community is to 
provide a computer center for the youth,” 
says Schnorr. “Only the elite Mexican 
schools provide computer education, so 
when I mentioned this to Maclovio youth, 
their faces lit up.” If you have an “old” 
286 or better computer you'd like to do- 
(“Maclovio,” continued on page 21) 


Quaker Service Opportuntties 


By Mike Gray, 
AFSC/IMYM Joint Service Project 
Coordinator 


fter spending a week working in the 

Del Rio neighborhood in Texas 
where the San Felipe Creek overflowed its 
banks and flowed over streets and houses, 
I’m better able to imagine the destruction 
in Honduras after Hurricane Mitch passed 
there. I also have a better idea of the 
length of time it will be before any sense 
of normalcy will return to the daily lives 
of those affected. 

This was AFSC/Intermountain Yearly 
Meeting Joint Service Project’s first at- 
tempt at disaster relief work, so it was a 
learning experience for me. We arrived 
nearly three months after the flood and 
there was still much that needed to be 
done to erase the damage. 

We worked to replace sheet rock in the 
frame and stucco home of the Gomez 
family. They will be able to return, by 
Christmas, if work is completed. The 
neighbors on either side were not so fortu- 
nate. Their homes were damaged beyond 
repair and they will have to be rebuilt 
from the ground up. 

We shared Thanksgiving dinner with 
the Gomez family in their temporary 
housing unit. They are grateful for the 
temporary luxury of the new trailer, but 
anxious to leave the treeless new neigh- 
borhood set up by FEMA at the edge of 
town for those families who lost their 
homes. 

I recall the spirit and sense of humor 


(“Maclovio,” continued from page 20) 

nate, send it to the AFSC US/Mexico Bor- 
der Program, PO Box 126147, San Diego 
CA 92112. 


Two Summer Projects Planned 


On August 14-21, the AFSC/SCQM 
Youth Service Project will return to 
Maclovio. Cost: $250. For more informa- 
tion, contact the editor (see inside cover 
page). 

Also planned is a field trip to Sacra- 
mento to learn about Quaker lobbying 
efforts from FCL. Date: July 10-15. Cost: 
$100 (not including transportation). 
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the survivors of that flood shared as I plan 
projects for 1999. This is the first an- 
nouncement of those upcoming projects. 

Our 1998 schedule called for two 
March weeks in Mexico, a Memorial Day 
weekend project, eight weeks of summer 
projects and a project in Haiti. One sum- 
mer project was canceled because of low 
sign-up and the Haiti project was replaced 
by the project in Del Rio, Texas. (We are 
still working on going to Haiti, next fall) 
All totaled, I figure we donated about 111 
weeks of volunteer service—over two 
years’ worth of work! 

Our rate of growth in 1999 will proba- 
bly not be as great as what we have expe- 
rienced over the last several years, but we 
are planning to add new projects while 
continuing to return to many communities 
where we have gone in past years. Pres- 
ently, I believe our best option is to add 
projects outside the traditional summer 
months and see who signs up. 

New for this spring, we have another 
project in Mexico tentatively scheduled 
for the Easter break and I am exploring a 
late-spring possibility in Honduras with 
AFSC staff. If you are interested in one of 
these projects, please contact me for more 
information. I will only send flyers on 
these two projects to those who request 
them. Our February mailing to all will 
begin to list Summer projects for this 
year. Please note my new address in Tuc- 
son. 3331 N. Wilson Avenue, Tucson, AZ 
85719. Phone: 520-326-3589 I’m still 
without email at this time. I’m looking for 
a service that fits our particular needs at a 
cost our budget can cover. Our budget for 
communications has not risen as dramati- 
cally as the number of projects has in- 
creased. 
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On March 13-27, the Joint Service 
Project will return to Trigo Moreno in 
Mexico to continue the work of the AFSC 
and the Sonoran Association of Friends to 
implement and support community proj- 
ects selected by the townspeople and to 
evaluate, support and advise the commu- 
nity regarding programs for social and 
economic benefit of the population. 
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(“Love and Detachment,” continued from page 9) 
the “Holy Spirit” the “Comforter” would 
not come. 

Could it be ours, also, to “go to the Fa- 
ther” as the first step in bringing the Com- 
forter to our loved ones? How do we do 
this? We detach. We detach from the 
mind’s racing prattle and enticing or 
frightening images of “what if’; we detach 
from pain we have made “our own,” 
through emotional attachment. We detach: 
we “settle down,” “settle inward,” and 
wait. 

In the stillness of no-thought, in the 
depths of emotion-abandoned, our an- 
swers will come. They may not come in 
forms we would choose. It may become 
clear to us our part is not “dramatic res- 
cue” of those in need, response to their 
mental and emotional cries for “help.” 
Our part may be to support our loved ones 
on this inner link with them, and, as we 
can, with other contact, while they go 
through their hard times, seemingly alone. 

We cannot be the ones to hold the 
world on our shoulders. There are those 
better suited than are we to this task. Our 
tasks must be, necessarily, ones which can 
be done moment by moment, step by step. 
Our clearness must come at the same 
pace. And, it cannot come if we are 
“loaded down” with mental and emotional 
“baggage”. Detach. Detach, in order to 
enter into the Order of those governed by 
Divine love. 

This is all the clearness I have received 
thus far. I await the next opening, and 
trust: there is a Love which upholds those 
whom I love when I physically cannot 
support them. O 


In past projects, we have worked on a 
water system, weeded the cemetery, 
cleaned the schoolhouse and labored on 
the road that connects the village to the 
highway. One year, we fixed up a room 
for tutoring the children and worked with 
them on skits to help them better under- 
stand math. We’ve dug a few latrines and 
made a bridge across the creek. Beginning 
and ending in Tucson, Arizona. Cost: 
$200.00 per week. Includes all food, 
transportation and housing while on the 
project. Does not include transportation to 
and from Tucson. It will be possible to do 
only one week, but we encourage you to 
do both. O 


1999 Calendar 


March 


© 6: NPYM Steering Committee Meeting, Multnomah FM, Port- 


land, OR 

6: PYM Rep Committee Meeting, Berkeley, CA 

6-7: IMYM Faith and Practice Meeting in Tempe 

12-14: Arizona Half-Yearly Meeting at Tempe 

18-21: FWCC Annual Gathering in Whittier, CA. 

26-28: Meeting of Friends Bulletin Board in Olympia, WA 


26-28: “Quakerism: Beyond the Basics.” A deeper exploration 
of our faith and practice for members and interested attenders. 


Eric Moon and Marie Shutz. Quaker Center. 


April 
e 3-5: Cabrini, Camp Coleman, WA 


@ 2-4 (Easter): “Cloaking the Earth: a ritual weekend for families.” 


Fabric art, singing, and other intergenerational activities for 
healing the earth. Louise Todd Cope and Betsy Rose. Quaker 


Center. 
17-18: AFSC/SCQM Youth Service 
Environmental Project at Anza Borego. 


Project 


May 


@ 1: Willamette Quarterly Meeting at Redwood Friends Church 


(see p. 19) 


e 15: NPYM Steering Committee Meeting, Multnomah FMH, 


Portland. 
@ 15-16: AFSC/SCQM Youth Service Project with L.A. Works. 
e 15-16: College Park QM at Ben Lomond Quaker Center. 


PENDLE HILL SEEKING 
NEXT DIRECTOR 


The Executive Board of Pendle Hill invites applications for 
the position of Director due to Daniel Seeger’s scheduled retire- 
ment in September 2000. Pendle Hill seeks to serve as a spiri- 
tual, intellectual, and practical resource for individuals, for the 
whole Religious Society of Friends, and for the broader commu- 
nity of faith. Working as part of a loving and diverse residential 
community grounded in worship, study, work, contemplation 
and service, the Director will lead this community into the new 
millennium. Programs being explored and/or expanded include 
those which provide service to Friends, develop young adult 
leaders, and promote a forum on religion and social issues. For 
application procedure or to suggest names of people who might 
flourish as Director of a place where divine guidance is sought 
and ideas are openly exchanged, contact: Pendle Hill, Box SC- 
B, 338 Plush Mill Road, Wallingford, PA, 19086. CONTACT: 
Barbara Scott. 610/892-9469. barbscott3 @juno.corii 


REVISED PACKET ON GAY, LESBIAN AND BISEXUAL 
ISSUES FOR FRIENDS MEETINGS AND GROUPS 


Thirty-five up-to-date items—pamphlets, articles, discussion 
guides, information for parents and friends, biblical materials, 
bibliographies, queries, minutes on inclusion and same-sex un- 
ions and more on gay, lesbian and bisexual issues. Materials 
principally from Friends sources available from the Committee 
for Gay, Lesbian and Bisexual Concerns of Pima Monthly Meet- 
ing at cost, $30.00(includes postage and handling). Send orders 
and payment to Committee for Gay, Lesbian and Bisexual Con- 
cerns, Pima Monthly Meeting, 931 N. 5th Ave., Tucson, Ari- 
zona 85705. For more information, call (520) 881-0577 or (520) 
624-3024, fax (520) 624-3069 or email: rrstreiche @aol.com. 
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Camp-out/ 


Preliminary Deadline for 
Submission of Material to the Friends Bulletin 
Commemorative Book Project: 


May 1, 1999 


lease share this letter with Friends in your Meeting, along with 
the January issue of Friends Bulletin, in which the Commemora- 


tive Book Project is explained. We are seeking: 


¢ 


Stories of noteworthy Friends. What Friend or Friends have played 
a particularly significant role in the life of your Meeting? (It would be 
helpful if you sent a list, with memorial minutes, newspaper clippings, 
and/or other documentation. ) 


Accounts of significant events, such as Quaker involvement in im- 
portant social movements and issues. What events or activities have 
been especially significant in the life of your Meeting? At what point 
was your Meeting involved in some activity in which the presence of 
the Spirit was especially apparent? 


Histories of Monthly, Quarterly and Yearly Meetings. Does 
someone in your Meeting have research or writing skills that he or she 
would like to offer to this project? 


Historic photos and other documents. This is an excellent time to 
“clean out the basement” either literally or figuratively, and see what 
is worth preserving for future generations. 


How You CAN HELP 


If your Meeting has an historian/archivist, or an individual interested 
in the history of the Meeting, please ask him or her to begin assem- 
bling relevant material to send before May 1, 1999, so that it can be 
reviewed in time for consideration at Yearly Meeting. Historic photos 
and documents (duplicates, or photocopies, not originals, please!) 
along with histories of meetings and of noteworthy Friends are espe- 
cially needed. Please note that space in the PYM archive room is lim- 
ited, so before sending masses of material, please contact the editor 
and describe what you intend to send and how much space it occu- 
pies. 

If a member of your Meeting feels a leading to be part of the editorial 
board, that person should contact the editor as soon as possible with a 
letter describing his or her background, experience, and interests. 


Because each Meeting's and Worship Group’s address will be listed 
in the Commemorative Book, we are asking for a donation of $25 or 
more to help defray some of our costs. 


Current Editorial Committee 


NPYM 
Ann Stever, University FM 
Harold Carson, Olympia FM 
Lois Barton, Eugene FM 

IMYM 
Chuck Rostowski, Salt Lake City FM 
Alicyia Malik, Pima FM 
Vickie Aldrich, Las Cruces FM 
Mary Lou Coppock, Pima FM 

PYM 

Tom King, San Jose FM 
Nancy Andreasan, Palo Alto FM 
Marge Leavitt, Santa Cruz FM 
Gene Huffman, Santa Barbara FM 
Bob Schutz, Redwood Forest FM 
Rob Roy Woodman, Davis FM 


Members of the FB Board are all ex officio members of the Com- 


memorative Book Committee. 
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Quaker Heritage 
Showcase 


Gifts items for personal use — or 
leadership recognition, banquet, 
deco, favors, mugs, dolls, 
ceramics, wood products, 
and more. 

* FREE BROCHURE 


Friends House is a multi-level retirement 
community offering independent living 
apartments and houses, an assisted care 
living facility, skilled nursing and an adult 
day services program serving residents and 
the wider Santa Rosa community. Located 
in Santa Rosa, Friends House is easily ac- 
cessible to San Francisco, the Pacific Coast, 


Quaker Heritage redwood forests, and the vineyards of So- 
Showcase noma and Napa counties. Friends House is 
10711 N Kittatinny, owned and operated by Friends Associa- 
Tucson, AZ 85737. tion of Services for the Elderly (FASE), a 


1-800-327-2446 California not-for-profit corporation. The 


facility and Board of Directors are strongly 
influenced by Quaker traditions. The wel- 
fare and growth of persons within an envi- 
ronment which stresses independence is 
highly valued. Tour Friends House at our 
web site at www.friendshouse.org. Friends 
House, 684 Benicia Drive, Santa Rosa, CA 
95409 (707) 538-0152 


JOHN WOOLMAN SCHOOL the only 
West Coast Friends secondary boarding 
school! Simple rural living, small classes, 
work program, loving community. John 
Woolman School, 13075 Woolman Lane, 
Nevada City, CA 95959. (916) 273-3183. 


VOLUNTEER INTERNSHIP at Ben 
Lomond Quaker Center, a retreat and 
conference center near Santa Cruz, 
CA. Residential, one year beginning 
August. Great opportunity to grow 
spiritually and work in all areas of this 
Quaker nonprofit. Mountains, red- 
woods, housing, stipend, and benefits 
provided. Application deadline April 
1: call 831/336-8333 email qcen- 
ter @cruzio.com for info. 


There is that of God in every person. 
All human beings, regardless of 
religious beliefs, have the ability of 
mediated spiritual communion and 
relationship with the transcendent Divine that 
is immanent within. 


un- 


For subscriptions and information, write: 
Quaker Universalist Fellowship, 
206 Shady Ln, Lexington, KY, 40503 or E-mail 


Costa Rica Study Tour. March 
4-15, 1999. E-mail: jstuckey@sol. 
racsa.co.cr or fax (506) 645-5528 or 
write Sarah Stuckey de Araya, Apdo. 


46-56-55, Monteverde, Costa Rica, 
Central America. Or write Lori 
Musellman, 661 N South Street, 


Wilmington, OH, 45177. 


Concerned Singles Newsletter 
links compatible, socially conscious 
singles who care about peace, social 
justice, racism, gender equality, and the 
health of the planet. Nationwide and 
Canada. All ages. Since 1984. Free 
sample: Box 444-FB, Lenox Dale, 
MA 01242. @ (413) 445-6309 or 
http://www.concernedsingles.com 


Friends Music Camp—exciting, 
challenging, Quaker-sponsored 
summer program for ages 10-18— 
invites your inquiries. Why do so 
many Friends Music Campers return 
year after year? Music, musical 
theatre...friendships...canoe trip, 
soccer...Quaker community. FMC, 
PO Box 427, Yellow Springs, OH 
45287. (937) 767-1311 or (937) 767- 
1818. 


QUF @ot.com. 


What would you do if 
your beliefs were 
declared illegal? 


This is the dilemma that thousands of paying for it. They could pay their full 


Americans face. They have deeply- 
held religious and moral beliefs which 
prevent them from participaing in war 


taxes into a fund that would be used 
for non-military purposes only. 
Contact: 


in any form. However, they are 
required to pay for war through their 
taxes. 


The Peace Tax Fund would allow 
people morally opposed to war to stop 


NATIONAL CAMPAIGN 
For A PEACE TAX FUND 
2121 Decatur Place NW 
Washington DC 20008-1923 
(202) 483-3751 


yy. 


All ads and paid informational newsletters inserts must be consistent with beliefs and testimonies of 
Friends. $.40 per word for ads. Minimum charge, $8. Add 10% if boxed. Ads should be prepaid, if 
possible. Send for information sheet about prices for display ads and newsletter inserts. Deadline: 30 days 
prior to publication. Publishing of advertisements and newsletter insert does not imply endorsement by 
Friends Bulletin. 


their letters written over (44 18 months 
in war-torn France. and. fee). Poland, 
describes the evolution fail of love, 
efforts to build broken J cities, 
and struggles to find ff 4 meaning in 
the post-war world. 3 4 


Richly illustrated with more than fifty 
original photographs, and observations 
from 46 years together, this extraordinary 
book clearly describes “how it was”. 

It is also an insightful guide for anyone 
considering humanitarian service work. 


$21.00 includes taxes and shipping 


Intentional Productions 
PO Box 94814, Pasadena, CA 91109 
(626) 791-8715 
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What pacifist children’s story was a 
favorite of Gandhi, banned by Hitler, 
approved by Stalin, and made into an 
animated feature by Walt Disney? 


Give up? 
Read the April issue of Friends Bulle- 
tin. Remember: it's NEVER TOO LATE 
to subscribe. 


Individual rate still only $24. 
Group rate through Meetings: $19. 
Special introductory rate: $15. 


“The BIG RCI eee 


3 
Maree Abbott, “wy hat Dare Tt egy To Call Oneself A Friend?” 5 
WOME Graves, “Discovering Holy Ground” Ti 

8 


Alicia Carter, “Love, and Detachmena 


Inside Bill Hayner, “The Earth Is Crying” (Poem) 10 


Jea eanne e Lohmann, “Coming and Going” and “Sparrow” on W 

Betsy Huling, ERR TE ja n Clint Haling” a Pie clef. a 
eis i es “Quaker Men’ : Group" vverteniesttt men gi ae ae = be ee 
Oy eee ee ee rn Pe ee Me a a ae 
ecuhaNene " a F ORME et! 
Reader Responses | 17 

Moe ee ee ee Batic “ A Bacteh er 
Diliiata Woes Levi, “Salem Meche: Hewat iis Neem et ele ke. OO te ey soit ee 
Sarah House, “y oung Trcnds New’ and Nat flees ae ae ives ae Recs gee Hesects. 5: aew 


Mike Gray, “Quaker Serviced Opportunities” 21 


Calendar end ‘aha oubieenents 22 
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